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ORDER TODAY SO YOU CAN START THE NEW YEAR 


WITH THESE EXCELLENT ART SUBJECTS 


b fen R pupils should know and love the great art masterpieces included 

in the Instructor Full-Color Prints. These are the famous paintings 
which appear most frequently in state and city courses of study—espe- 
cially chosen for elementary grades. Accurately reproduced in the full 
colors of the originals, they are being used to promote art appreciation 
‘in thousands of schools throughout the country. Look over the list of 


100 subjects. Notice the helpful study material available. Consider the 
convenience, the importance, of having both large and miniature prints 
in color. 


at right), and mail your order today to F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 


Then list the subjects you want (see Instructions for Ordering, 


Dansville, N.Y. You can be assured of prompt delivery! 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, NY. 











TWO 
CONVENIENT 
74S Dt) | 
CLASSROOM 
USE 


-Each of these 


prints is mounted on a heavy mat, 934” x 1234” 


Large prints (for the teacher). 


and enclosed in a folder of heavy art paper. 
On the folder’s inner pages are printed the 
story of the picture and the artist, questions, 
suggestions to the teacher, and so on. 


Viniature prints (for the pupils).—These are 
carefully reproduced on fine paper, 3144” x 414” 


Prices, postpaid: Large prints, $.30 each; 4 or more, to INstrucToR subscribers, 
only $.25 each. Miniature prints, 1 cent each, assorted as desired; minimum 
order, $.50. An attractive package, containing one miniature print of each of the 
100 subjects in the list below, $1.00. 


Instructions for Ordering: State the number and the title of each subject desired, 
whether you wish large prints or miniatures, and the quantity desired of each 


size. Give name and address; enclose check or money order. 


THIS BOOK WILL SAVE YOU HOURS OF TIME 


Generally speaking, you don’t have time to delve deeply 
into the life of an artist or into the interpretation of a 
painting, but you'll all agree that the study of great paint- 
ings and the artists who did them is part of a well-rounded 
curriculum. This book contains stories of the 100 famous 
paintings listed below and their painters, together with 
a suggested grading, questions about the pictures to ask 
your pupils, and a convenient index. Price, postpaid: 
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$.50; only $.40 to INstructor subscribers. 


100 SUBJECTS TO CHOOSE FROM . 








1 Age of y ~~ "ees 51 Portrait of the Artist—Rembrandt 

2 The Torn Hat—Sully 52 The Angelus—Millet 

3 Deer in the Forest, Twilight—Bonheur 53 Children of the Sheli—Murillo 

4 Dignity and imp 564 Dance of the Nymphs—Corot 

5 The Balloon—Dupre 55 The Jester—Hals 

6 By the River—Lerolle 56 Avenue at Middeiharnis—Hobb 

7 The Song of the Lark—Breton 57 Children of Charlies I-Van 1 aes 

8 “Old tronsides”—Johnson 58 The Valley Farm—Consta 

8 Taos Indian Roasting Corn—Couse 59 Christopher Gian al *Piombo 
10 The Lookout—‘All’s “Well”"—Homer 60 Icebound—Metcalf 

11 The Windmill—Ruysdael 61 Madonna del Gran’ Duca—Raphael 
12 The Return of the Mayflower—Boughton 62 Infanta Maria Theresa—Velasquez 
13 Sir Galahad—Watts 63 Solemn Pledge, Taos Indians—Ufer 
14 Baby Stuart—Van Dyck 64 Spring—Corot 

15 ing—Mauve 65 Lavinia—Titian 

16 The Helping Hand—Renouf 66 The Spinn 

17 The Knitting Lesson—Millet 67 A Girl eeatine o : Letter—Vermeer 
18 Madonna of the Chair—Raphaei €3 Mill Pond—Innes: 

19 The Cook—Chardin 69 The Pietegragh-alenander 

20 The Boyhood of Raleigh—Miliais 70 The Market Cart—Gainsborough 

21 The Sackville Children—Hoppner 71 Madonna and Child—Lippi 

22 A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn 72 Whistling Boy—Duveneck 

23 Miss Bowles—Reynolds 73 Erasmus—Holbein 

24 Washington Crossing the Delaware—Leutze 74 The Belated Kid—Hu 

25 Sistine Madonna ( Detail )—Raphael 73 Flower Girl in Holland—Hitchcock 
26 The Flying Cloud—Patterson 76 The Escaped Cow—Dupre 

27 The Horse Fair—Bonheur 77 The Water Mill—Hobbema 

28 Road through the Trees—Corot 78 Children of the Sea—Israels 

29 The Sto De Hooch 79 The Laughing Cavalier—Hals 

30 Madonna of the Magnificat—Botticeili 80 Syndics of the Cloth Guild—Rembrandt 
31 = of a Cottage—Israels 81 Northeaster—Homer 

32 poeres Washington—Stuart 82 Madonna of the Harpies—Dei Sarto 
33 The Money Counter—Murillo 83 Don Carlos Baltasar—Velasquez 

34 Feeding Her Birds—Millet 84 The Lace Maker—Vermeer 

35 The Painter's Sons—Rubens 85 The Blessing—Chardin 

36 The Grand Canal, Venice—Turner 86 Penelope Boothby—Reynoilds 

37 The Rail Splitter—Ferris 87 Bringing Home the Newborn Calf—Millet 
38 Return to the Farm—Troyon 88 The Pastry Eaters—Murillo 

39 Autumn—Mauve 89 Childhood—Perrault 

40 The Gleaners—Millet 90 Fairy Tales—Shannon 

41 Fog Warning—Homer 91 Piigrims Going to Church—Boughton 
42 Holy Night—Correggio 92 Angels’ Heads—Reynolds 

43 Oxen Plowing—Bonheur 93 ———. Candy Vender—Bium 

44 The Artist's Mother—Whistier 94 Spring—Corot [ Society—Landseer 
45 Harp of the Winds—Martin 95 A Distinguished Member of the Humane 
46 The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds 96 Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose—Sargent 
47 Madame LeBrun and aughter—LeBrun 97 A Holiday—Potthast 

48 Joan of Arc—Bastien-Lepage 98 Shoeing the Bay Mare—Landseer 
49 Mona Lisa—Da Vinci 99 The Fighting ‘““Temeraire’’—Turner 
50 The Blue Boy—Gainsborough 100 Girl with Cat—Hoecker 
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Page CHILDREN in grades five and 

six will enjoy using the letters 
at the lower part of this page for il- 
justrative material to help them when 
they are making posters, guest books, 
and autograph books. Children in 
these grades begin to feel grown up. 
They like to have their letters look 
different from those they have been 
making. 


Pege THESE snow men will inspire 

children to cut other kinds. 
For example, some could have hats of 
green, red, purple, black, or blue; 
some could have hats with feathers. 
The feathers may be real, or they 
may be pine twigs. Some snow men 
could be jolly like the one in the pic- 
ture, and some cross, with their 
mouths turning down. 

The children might make a snow 
man at night. They might also make 
a group, i.e., a snow man with snow 
animals grouped around him. 

The action figures on this page will 
help in making a battle scene near a 
snow fort. 

Snow scenes afford wonderful op- 
portunities for original coloring on 
the part of the children. Deep rich 
colors make a beautiful contrast with 
the snow. A pale blue line helps sep- 
arate the snow man from the snow. 


Fege GIRLS in the upper grades may 
want to make quilts and sew 
cloth animals on them. 

Some pupils will wish to model 
these animals out of clay, and the de- 
signs on this page will also help chil- 
dren in making simple puppets. 


Page ROWS of these designs rubbed 

on cambric with broken crayon 
will make an unusual wall hanging. 
If the pattern is enlarged, colored pa- 


per doilies for children’s parties can 
be made. 


Page OLDER children like to use old 

toothbrushes instead of spray 
guns for spatter work and to make 
more difficult pictures. For example, 
they would like outlining the figures 
of two Russian dancers in the usual 
way. Then they could cover every- 
thing in the picture but the woman’s 
skirt and spatter it with several col- 
ors. They could do this with each 
piece of clothing, giving the whole 
Composition striking color and beau- 
tiful texture. 


ry THE letters at the top of this 
page can be used to teach chil- 
dren that wide heavy letters are bet- 
ter on a poster than thinner letters. 
are simple enough to be cut 
from paper, wood, or felt, or to be 
made with a lettering brush. 
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IN THIS [ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


Pege SOME children can model snow 

animals big enough and strong 
enough to sit on. Children can also 
model cathedrals which they have 
studied in history. The stained glass 
windows for the snow cathedral may 
be made in this way. Put a piece of 
glass in a horizontal position. Put 
some modeling clay in a network on 
the glass to represent the leaded parts. 
Pour colored water in the compart- 
ments between the clay ridges. The 
water may be colored with Easter egg 
dyes, paint, or colored ink. It will 
look lovely when frozen. 


Feg° THIS will inspire some children 

to make big cloth animals and 
stuff them. They may want to change 
the ears on the dog or the arrange- 
ment of his spots. 


Pege SCREENS with three or four 

sections may be made to place 
in front of sinks when they are not 
being used. Fiberboard is an inter- 
esting material with which to make a 
screen because then it can be used as 
a bulletin board too. 

Screens are very useful in a school- 
room. One of our second-grade teach- 
ers used four screens at the side of her 
room. They were placed in a contin- 
uous line and covered with pieces of 
tan wrapping paper on which the 
children painted an Indian scene. 


“a THE picture in the upper right 

will help some boy who wants 
to draw a parade of cars, floats, or 
people. It will help in drawing a 
street with palm trees in California 
or Florida. 

Notice how the lampposts and the 
trees get smaller and smaller as they 
get farther away. Stress the point 
that the big tree in the foreground 
helps the picture. Children need so 
much help on this point. Most of 
them make poor compositions because 
they avoid large things in the fore- 
ground. 

The upper left picture will help 
children in drawing snow scenes. 
When drawing such pictures, don’t 
make sharp straight lines for snowy 
roofs or ground. Make footprints to 
show that the snow has just fallen. 
Notice how the bottoms of the piles 
of grain fade into the snow. The 
clouds reflect other rounded lines. 

The lower right picture illustrates 
how much lines can do for a picture. 
The little lines show shutters on the 
house. The jagged lines show foliage; 
the trailing lines, moss; and the lines 


on the trunk, bark. 


Esterbrook is the 
old name with the 
new idea in fountain 
pens...31 different 
and distinct Renew- 
Points, tosuit every 
writing need, every 
writing style. The 
student finds the point that fits his hand- 
writing, and he’s set for years. Concentration 
is easy with this trouble-free fountain pen. 
Complete Esterbrook Pens, $1 and up. 
Renew-Points, 25c and up. 

Your stationer or school-supply house 

will be glad to quote on Esterbrook. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, G8 Cooper St., Camden, W. J. 


"osterlrvoh , 


WE’VE GOT YOUR NUMBER! 




















A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION 


HOW to TEACH 
PHONICS 


LIDA M. WILLIAMS 





OW to Teach Phonics is an entirely new book which has 
been off the press but a few weeks. It is the latest and 
most up-to-date book dealing with the place of phonics 

in the reading program. It presents methods and materials 
for teaching phonics effectively in the first three grades of 
school. 


Phonics when taught according to modern ideas are a great 
help, especially to beginners in reading. They are also a 
valuable aid in spelling. If you want to give your pupils the 
benefit of an effective procedure in the teaching of phonics, 
you will act wisely if you follow our suggestion to order a 
copy of Williams’ How to Teach Phonics before you do any- 
thing else. 


If you are not pleased with the book, return it immediately, 
and your money will be promptly refunded. Its price is only 
40 cents, postpaid. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
436 S. Wabash Avenue 


Chicago 
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Dear READER: 


Happy New Year! Now is the time to check up on you, yourself, 
and make good resolutions for the months ahead. The “YOU You 
Can Be” questionnaire, page 52, will help you do a thorough job. 
Your pupils should be inspired along similar lines by the play on 
page 34 and by your use of the article on page 10. 

Since National Thrift Week begins January 17, Benjamin Franklin’ 
birthday, we are reproducing a photograph of his statue as our 
frontispiece. Two posters (pages 21 and 26) and a play (page 36) 
also stress thrift. 

Does your classroom need a January tonic? Perhaps an attractive 
screen like that on page 29 will do the trick. Stimulated by the 
picture on page 11, your pupils will probably want to create a bird 
sanctuary. They may also like to try to make pictures “come alive,” 
inspired by the article on page 20. Continue to emphasize democratic 
living by using our ten-page Illustrated Unit of Work “How Science 
Helps Commerce in the United States.” 

Our travel pages should set you thinking about next summer's va- 
cation; “The New Books,” about your library list for next semester; 
and “The Children’s Corner,” about having a creative-writing lesson. 

For special help and other ideas refer to “Your Counselor Service,” 
the “Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club,” “How to Use the Haand- 
work in This Issue,” and “Treasure-Trove for the Busy Teacher.” 


PRIMARY GRADES MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


New Year: pages 32, 34. Sea- 
SONAL: 11, 12, 22, 24, 27, 30, 32. 


New YEarR: pages 32, 34. SEa- 
SONAL: 8, 11, 12, 22, 32. 


TuriFT: 7, 21, 26. HEALTH AND THRIFT: 7, 21, 26, 32, 36 


SAFETY: 31, 33, 48. HEALTH AND SAFETY: 31, 33. 
TimME AND WEATHER: 8, 9, 32. Potar REGIONS: 15, 16, 33. 
Potar REGIONS: 15, 33, 47. 

CreaTivE Activities: 5, 11, 20, 


Creative Activities: §, 11, 20, 
47. 


27, 30, 47, 48. 


HANpwork: 1, 21, 22, 23, 24, 
Hanpwork: 1, 8, 21, 22, 25, 26, 25, 26, 27, 29, 30, 48, 58. 
28, 48, 58. 
PROGRAM MATERIAL: 20, 31, 32- 
33, 34, 35, 36, 47, 48. Sto- 
ta EX 


PROGRAM MATERIAL: 20, 31, 32- 
33, 34, 35, 47, 48. Stories: RIEs: 
12. 

Units: 15, 37-46. ‘Tests: 1), 
Units: 8, 15, 37-46. SEATWoRK 16, 17. 
AND TEstTs: 9, 14, 15. 
Toor Supjects: arithmetic: 1’, 
47, 53; language: 5, 17, 47, 
48, 49, 53; reading: 56; spel- 
ing: 53; penmanship: 47. 


Toot SuBJectTs: arithmetic: 47, 
53; language: 5, 47, 49, 53; 
reading: 9, 56; spelling: 53; 
penmanship: 47. 

Art: the cover, 18, 19, 20 
LITERATURE: 19, 33. Music: 1%, 
dt, 32, 35, FD. 


Art: the cover, 18, 19, 20. 
Music: 31, 32, 35, 59. 


SociaL Srupies: the cover, 7, Soctat Stupres: the cover, ’ 
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Contents of previous issues listed in Education 
Index. 
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South America, except Guiana, $2.50 a year. In 
other countries $3.25 a year. A request for change 
of address must reach us by the 25th of the second 
month preceding the month's issue with which it is 
to take effect (25th of January for March issue, 
ete.). Give both the old and new addresses. Ad- 
dress all communications to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Dansville, N.Y. 

Copyright, 1941, by F. A. Owen Publishing Com- 
pany. All rights reserved. 


10, 15, 33, 47, 49, 50-51, 54. 
ScIENCE: 8, 9, 11, 12, 33, 37- 
46, 54. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION: 7, 10, 
Sh. 82, Be Bes Ses Oe oe Oe 


Visuat EpucaTIon: the cover, 
7, 11, 14, 20, 21, 26, 37-46, 
50-51, 54. 


13, 15, 16, 19, 21, 35, 49, 50 
51, 54. Scmence: 11, 24, 5) 
37-46, 48, 54. 


CHARACTER EpucaTION: 7, !!; 
12, 13, 14, 21, 26, 32, 34, 36 


VisuaL EpucaTIon: the covtl, 
7, 1, 0 Oe FT Mw 37-46, 
50-51, 54. 
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A NEW plan by which these four men 
offer entertaining and beautiful books 
to you... delivered to your home for only 


LIFTON FADIMAN, Sinclair 
Lewis, Carl Van Doren and Alex- 
ander Woollcott are among the 

country’s most famous literary experts. 
These men know and love good books; 
they can recognize a good book when 
they read one. So—when all four of them 
recommend a book to you, you can be 
dead sure that book is eminently worth 
reading—worth owning. 

Now, these men often come across a 
book which they intensely enjoy and ad- 
mire—yet which has not come to the atten- 
tion of the general public. 

This fact bothers them. They want to 
do something about it. They want to share 
their pleasures and discoveries with you. 
And that is the reason why they have or- 
ganized The Readers Club. This club 
enables them to find you; to tell you about 
good, enjoyable, easy-to-read books which 
it is not likely you have ever read before. 
And they are going to offer you these 
books for only $1. 


What kind of books? 


ELL, it is a fact, one which you 

probably know to be true, that the 
best books sometimes fail to come to your 
attention when they are first published. 
Lost Horizon for one example was quietly 
dozing upon its publisher's shelves until 
Alexander Woollcott spoke about it over 
the radio. Of Human Bondage was little 
known for years until Carl Van Doren 
helped to tell you about it. 

There are many reasons why “books are 
born to blush unread”. They may lack 
good advertising or publicity. Or a book 
may be published at the time of a catas- 
trophic world event and nobody pays any 
attention to it. Sometimes, a book is pub- 
lished when everybody is completely oc- 
cupied with a Gone With The Wind. 

It is therefore a fact that The Readers 
Club will issue some of the best books 
ever published in this country. The Read- 
ers Club promises you a world of new 
pleasure and new thrills. 


Books YOU can enjoy, for $1 
HESE BOOKS are not “precious” 
books or books with a limited or spe- 


cial appeal—they are, first and foremost, 
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entertaining. They have been read and 
re-read by their admirers, they have stood 
the test of time. Where are most of the 
best sellers of five, ten years ago? Vanished 
like the snows of yesteryear. But these are 
books which will endure. 

And the most remarkable thing about 
the whole scheme is the fact that these 
books cost you only $1, and the price of 
$1 is maintained in the face of rising costs 
of all materials, 


Books that are ornaments 
for your home 


HESE BOOKS are not cheap re- 

prints. They are full-sized books, not 
pocket editions. Each is designed by one 
of America’s most famous designers of 
books. Each book is set up in new type, 
printed from new plates on good paper, 
and staunchly bound in fine cloth. Because 
so large a quantity of books are printed 
(there are p warns more than one hundred 
thousand members! ) it is logical that each 
new edition, at $1, will prove a better- 
made book than the original edition at 
$2.50 or $3. Just one look at one book 
will convince you of this! 


Yet you buy only the books 
you want! 


LEASE remember that The Readers 

Club has no intention of selling you 
books which you don’t want. You will get 
a description of each book before it is dis- 
tributed. If it does not seem the kind of 
book which will interest you, you may 
reject the book in advance. Thus you exer- 
cise your own free choice. But more than 
that, even after you get the book, you may 
return it if it does not please you. 


Faden 


clfe 


He is not only the famous inter- 
locutor of “Information, Please,” 
he is also Literary Editor of The 
New Yorker. His new anthology, 
Reading I've Liked, is already 
immensely popular, 


= Dein 


America’s winner of the Nobel 
Prize in Literature, the author of 
such great books as Main Street, 
Babbitt, Elmer Gantry and Ar- 
rowsmith, he is now at work on a 
new novel, 


(5 


Editor of The Cambridge History 
of American Literature, winner 
of the Pulitzer Prize for his Ben- 
jamin Franklin, he has just com- 
pleted The Secret History of the 
American Revolution. 





—Dreocte? | 


Gilwor 


The man who, with his “Town 
Crier” program, gave radio its 
first literate broadcast; wit, ra- 
conteur, critic of good books; he 
has just delivered a series of eight 
broaacasts from England, 





How to become a member a copy of a beautiful new magazine called 


Tue Reaper (edited by Carl Van Doren) 


T IS on these very liberal terms that we 
now ask you to fill in the application 
below and send it to us immediately. As 
soon as we receive your application we 
will send you—of course without charge— 


in which you will find many interesting 
articles and essays and a full description 
of the current book. 

Be one of the first readers of Tue Iv- 
structor to be in on this exciting new plan! 
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MA APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP  } 
, 
2 
Tue Reaper's Civus, 41 BAST 37 STREET, NEW YORK: ¥ 
Please enroll me as a member. It is understood that you will publish for the mem- ; 
A bers one book each month, selected for publication by the Committee consisting of 
4 Clifton Fadiman, Sinclair Lewis, Alexander Woollcott, and Carl Van Doren as chair- ' 
4 man. It is understood that you will send each book to me for one dollar, plus a few 
4 cents for wrapping and postage. It is understood that you will send me a copy of ¥ 
4 THe Reaper each month, in which I will find a description of the forthcoming month's 
, publication; that I may then send you word to refrain from sending the book to me, 
4 or may even return the book to you within five days after receiving it if I am not 4 
4 pleased with it. , 
#) i 
3 3 
4 NAME ay ¥ 
- y 
- ADDRESS oe 
", a 
A ‘4 
Y a a ..! 
TLLALAAABASSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSS SS SESS 
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A Big Beautiful 
AMERICAN 
FLAG 


CAN BE YOURS 
WITHOUT COST 


in Schoolroom or Schoolyard you will BE PROUD of this 


big 4 feot x 6 foot Flay, made of heavy cotton bunting, stars 
sewed on both sides, stripes double stitched, fast colors, 
mothproof, surpassing U.S. Government «pecifications 


YOUR CLASS can pay for this Flag by merely selling 
« few red, white and blue Pencils, or « few patriotic buttons 
YOU INVEST NO MONEY. 

PREPARE NOW for the coming PATRIOTIC HOLIDAYS 
(Quantities limited Act Now) 


AMERICAN FLAG & BANNER CO. 

127 No. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

[ } Melt me me peotegic id 72, ved, white and blue pencil» printed 
ag Fund’’ to sell at 10 cents eac 

7 oa me postpaid 72 Patrictic Flag Buttons to sell at 

\ 10 centa each. 

C) Mall mo postpaid 36 Pencils and 36 Buttons to sell at 

Wlag to be sent when full proceeds remitted. 


NAME 





ADI RESS. 








__* RESERVE YOUR FAG — CHECK CHOICE MAIL COUPON | TODAY Y 














We supply 
all entertain- 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, 
schools, etc., 
and forevery 


Catalogue Free! occasion. 


T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58, 












203 N.Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 








EDUCATIONAL .. 
«+++ TESTS 


Save time and transportation cost by 
ordering your educational tests from this 
office. Test publications of leading pub- 
lishers are carried in stock. 


A twenty-four hour shipment service is 
featured. 


Write for new Catalogue and Price List. 
“kx 


; Bureau of Educational Research and 
Service, Extension Division, 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, 


lowa City, lowa 


: 
| 





tart the new 
year with a 
group of fascinat- 
ing art and craft 
activities. 


Send for new Problem 
and Idea Unit “Variety in 
Wax Crayon Projects” 10¢ 
Use CRAYONEX CRAYONS 
Everyday Art Colered Papers 
FOR SURER RESULTS 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY 
71-271 Hayes Ave., 
Sandusky, Ohio 











The Washington Boulevard Hospital 
School of NURSING: Accredited, 3-yr. course, 8-hour duty 
Pleasant living quarters. HS Graduates 85% average. 


Latin -Chemistry essential 
for bulletin of full ticulars and or NURsiNg. 
. ror SCHOOL TA, 


24489 Ww. Ww gton Boulevard 


Maintenance free. Write 


N. 1, Chicago, Hiinois 








FOR CLASSWORK, \ 
See burnt wood a ae glorified giass, 
© and brass i 


CHICAGO 





ba miwrite tor ¢ tor catalog 
THAYER & CHANDLER, SiO Ww. Ven ‘Buren St., 


4 








For THE TEACHER 


Creative Ruytums, by Rhoda Reynolds 
Sutton. Music composed by Elizabeth 
Brooks. Illustrated by G. Valerie Delano. 
98 pp. Stiff paper. $1.60. A. S. Barnes 
Company. New York. 

The author’s subject matter is an 
eyewitness description of the projects 
worked out by the students of Green- 
wich Academy in the field of creative 
rhythm. The range of age groups is 
from seven to twelve years. The book 
concerns itself with how children 
may best be stimulated to create their 
own dances. 


PENNY Puppets, PENNY THEATER, AND 
PENNY Prays, by M. Jagendorf.  Illus- 
trated by Fletcher Clark. 190 pp. Cloth. 
$2.00. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
apolis, 

This stimulating and authoritative 
book is all that its title promises, for 
it has been “tried” with various 
groups of children. Directions for 
making and equipping a marionette 
theater are supplemented by nine 
plays with detailed instruction. 


Tue ROLE OF THE TEACHER IN HEALTH 


EpucaTion, by Ruth M. Strang and 
Dean F. Smiley. 359 pp. Cloth. $2.00. 
The Macmillan Company. New York. 


This is more than a restatement of 
a fundamental problem. The re- 
sources of modern science and psy- 
chology are applied professionally, 
and the result is a searching analysis 
of community and child health. 
Methods of making health education 
a more vital experience in the daily 
lives of children are set forth. 


TEXTS AND SUPPLEMENTARY 
READERS 


Happy Days ON THE Farm, by Ella H. 
Hay. Pictures by Jack Merryweather. 
189 pp. Cloth. $.80. Beckley-Cardy 
Company. Chicago. 

Ruth and Ronny Brown go to 
spend a whole year at Grandmother 
and Grandfather Brown’s farm. They 
work, play, and go to school in the 
country. They have a good time at 
picnics, and going to town once a 
week, and going to the county fair, 
and helping to take care of the ani- 
mals. But they are so glad when 
Mother and Father turn out to be 
their nicest Christmas present. 


Let’s Make a Home, by Helen Hale. 
Drawings by Helen Torrey. 91 pp. 
Cloth. $.68. World Book Company. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

The text of this book was designed 
to do more than furnish reading prac- 
tice. It aims also at the development 
of significant aspects of social and 
character education in children of the 
second grade. 

According to its publishers, there 
are 226 different words, including 15 
proper names, with a total number of 
running words of 2535. Almost 
every word is repeated twice, and all 
words have been checked with the 
Gates and Thorndike lists. 


Indian- . 


by Edith 
Mary M. Reed, and Arensa 
Illustrated by Doris and 

32 pp. each. Paper. 
Heath and Company. 


“Our ANIMAL Story Books,” 


Osswald, 
Sondergaard. 
Marion Henderson. 
$.24 each. D.C. 
Boston, 

The six preprimers in this series, 
listed in order of difficulty, are: 
My Dog Laddie, Biddy and the 
Ducks, Frisky the Goat, Little White 
Rabbit, Peanuts the Pony, and Hun- 
dreds of Turkeys. The books are ap- 
pealingly illustrated in soft colors. 
The stories consist of only a few 
words, frequently repeated. 


For THE READING TABLE 


FamMous INVENTORS FOR Boys AND 
Girts, by Irmengarde Eberle. 130 pp. 


Cloth. $2.00. A. S. Barnes & Company. 
New York. 
This book contains biographical 


sketches of fourteen inventors who 
have most affected the progress of 
the world. The sketches are clearly 
and simply written and should be 
very interesting to children ten to 
twelve years old. The book is illus- 
trated with prints and photographs. 
Among the inventors represented are 
Watt, Gutenberg, Edison, Morse, 
Marconi, Whitney, and the Wright 
brothers. 


How to Make It Book or Crarts, by 
Curtiss Sprague. Illustrations and photo- 
graphs by the author. 247 pp. Cloth. 
$3.00. Bridgeman Publishers, Inc.  Pel- 
ham, N.Y. 

This book was written for girls and 
boys who like to make things. Just 
leafing through it, the reader is in- 
spired to collect the necessary equip- 
ment, and start working. 

There’s a section on making things 
for winter sports; one on tin-can 
tinkering; another on novelties made 
of wood; and nine other equally in- 
teresting subjects. In fact, there are 
177 photographs, drawings, and dia- 
grams illustrating the many things 
this book tells you how to make. 


Tue Picture Puzzle Story Book, by 
Hans Kreis. 95 pp. Cloth. $2.00. A. 
S. Barnes & Company. New York. 

Each subject in this book is illus- 
trated by a picture puzzle—a picture 
in which people, animals, or inanimate 
objects are hidden in the clouds, trees, 
or somewhere in the background. The 
book treats historical subjects, travel, 
animals, and nature study. 


SuNNY AusTRALIA, A Photographic Pic- 
ture Book, by Leila and Kilroy Harris. 
Drawings by Margery Aspen. 39 pp. 
Boards. $.50. David McKay Company. 
Philadel phia. 

This book is the fascinating trav- 
elogue of two wanderers in the land 
“down under.” It is a strange land, 
full of interesting things like the lyre 
bird who dances to his own tune, the 
longest fence in the world, and a 
climate that is warmest in the north. 

The book should delight the young 
girl and boy who are at the longing- 
for-adventure stage. 


MODERN LOW-COST 
WritO HECTOGRAPH 


The most marvelous duplicator you ever saw—makes 
100 or more perfectly | clean copie of lessons, pic- 
tures, programs, ¢ ions, ete tly ready 
for another impression, Not only looks different but 
IS different from old style duplicators. 

Does extremely fast, clean work without stickiness or 
smearing. Doesn't dry 
out—lasts indefinitely. 
For better looking ies. 
sons, charts, etc., ask for 
WRITO, from your sup- 
ply house or order di- 
rect at these low prices 
plus postage onC.O.D.'s 
614''x1146"' Pans $1.59 
9 x 11Lte!' Pans 2.95 
10" x 15") Pans 3.99 


Shay higher west 
the Rockies. 
Sonsity a ae on refill! compound, 


ROSS. ‘LABORATORIES - Hermitage 


é 
25 
cue! “30, MLL. 


























FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 
The RED CAP and GOWN 
is adding dignity to 
EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Samples and rental rates fur- 
nished on request. Please give 
name of schooland approximate 
number of caps an re- 
quired. Dept. 


THE C. E. WARD Co. 
New London, Ohio 


Originators of the Red Cap and Gown 
for Eighth Grade Commencement. 


Wo alse furnish caps and gowns for High Schools and Colleges 














Announcing The 


ESSENTIALS of NON-ORAL 
BEGINNING READING 
By James E. McDade, 


Former Assistant Superintendent i in Charge of 
t Chicago 

A startling new development in the field of begin- 
ning reading. Reading achievement is found to be 
astonishing. ‘ailures are unknown. 
Child interest is kept at a white heat because 
meanings are vivid. 
The reading handicap of deaf and hard-of-hearing 
children and of slow children is largely eliminated 
The theory of non-vral reading is clearly presented, 
and there are full practical suggestions enabling 
the teacher to begin the work. 

This book wil! solve your beginning reading probiems. 


Price, fifty cents, postpaid. 


THE PLYMOUTH PRESS 
1705 West 74th St., Chicago, Ill. 























A Complete Conservatory Home 
Study Course— fi iiiie AM nce Com 
position, Voice, Public School Music. Violin, 


Cornet, Trumpet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Organ, 
Accordion, Saxophone, Clarinet, Dance Band Ar 


ranging. Lessons amazingly easy, complete. Men- 
tion instruction desired. w cost; terms. Check 
course which interests you. Ask for illustrated 


lessons and catalog. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Dept. 120-U 1525 E. S3rd Street, Chicago 














‘ APPLICATION $74.0 
4 30 PHOTOS 1" 


' Finest real photo copies, size 24x34. 
double weight, silk (not glossy) finish. 
Made from any photo or print. Money 
returned if not satisfied. Original 
returned unharmed. Prompt service. 
OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Mino. 













Lovely Belts, Purses, Sheaths, and Aa 
Camera Cases, ete., easily made in Que 
NY the classroom. for gifts, ete. 
—_ Special Offer for Art Instructors 


Complete Wildercraft one of tools, 
punches, needles 


WILDER & C Pp. 
D Yossc ome ne, est 





garten and nursery school. Chil- 

dren's demonstration school and 

observation center. Special summer 
classes. Beautiful resident hall. Located 
Chicago’s lovely North Shore near lake. 
Cultural education plus vocational training. B.E.de- 
gree conferred (4yrs.), also 3-year diploma and? 
year certificate. Write for list of successful alumnae. 

National College of Education 

EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. x 214-A EVANSTON, il 


Complete education for teaching 56% 
in elementary grades, kinder- (See 





— 





High School Course 


iat Home Many Finish in 2 Years 


gs mathe on your time end abilities Seance fo agiggss Sesaurg os 
Standart a 
texte so Cag Cyt Cregit for HS sabjects sires 


H-123, Drexel at ‘Seth. 
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_ Health and Safety! Does your teaching 


of these vital subjects need to be en- 
livened? Try using The Instructor 
Health and Safety Posters! Ten for 
health, and ten for safety, they carry a 
clear message to every child. Printed 
on heavy colored stock, in a gay port- 
folio, our Health and Safety Posters 
sell for $1.00 a set, postpaid, or for 
$.80, postpaid, when accompanied by 
your subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR. 


poccccee eH 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, N.Y. 


[} For the enclosed $1.00 send me, 
paid, 


post- 
| a set of The Instructor Health 
and Safety Posters. 
| ° 
[) Please enter my subscription to THE 
| INSTRUCTOR for [] 1 Year at $2.50, 
or for [) 2 Years at $4.00, and send me 
| a set of The Instructor Health and 
Safety Posters at $.80, postpaid. 
jl am enclosing payment in full. 
| + | I will remit on or before Feb. 5, 
_ 1942. 
| [] I am enclosing check postdated Feb. 
5, 1942, not to be cashed until then. 


Name 
St. or R.D. 


P.O. State 


Jan 42 
i St A Te 


ee 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, N.Y 
() For the enclosed $1.00, send me, post- 
paid, a set of The Instructor Good 
Manners Posters. 

. 

[] Please enter my subscription to THE 
INSTRUCTOR for [j 1 Year at $2.50, 
or for [) 2 Years at $4.00, and send me 
a set of The Instructor Good Manners 
Posters at $.80, postpaid. 

[1 I am enclosing payment in full. 
{| 1 will remit on or before Feb. 5, 

__ 1942. 

[] I am enclosing check postdated Feb. 
we 1942, not to be cashed until then. 
* 

Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. State 


Jan 42 
= —— au «ae SS Se es = a 


Are manners ever a problem in your 
classroom? Let Selma Herr’s clever 
stick figures show your pupils how to 
act in various situations. Display these 
Good Manners Posters, and watch 
what happens. Twenty rules for be- 
havior are presented in these lively, 
colorful 10” x 13” posters, enclosed in 
a convenient portfolio. The Instructor 
Good Manners Posters sell for $1.00 
a set, postpaid, or for $.80, postpaid, 
when accompanying an order for 
your subscription to THe INstRUCTOR. 





THE ete ere TOR 
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THIS department is devoted to verse 
written by children. Send only verse 
that each child composes in class as an 
assignment, or verse written by the 
class as a whole. Assignments should 
not be given out in advance. 
tributions must be sent by the teacher 
with a letter from her giving the 
name and address of the school and 
the name and grade of the child. The 
letter should also state the conditions 
under which the verse was written. 
Use a separate sheet for each verse, 
which should bear the child’s name 
and school, and the teacher’s name. 
Address contributions to: 
The Children’s Corner 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


SNOWFALL 


Softly fall the flakes of snow 

On city and country below. 

It fills our hearts with great delight 
As it falls throughout the night. 


Morning finds us ready to wallow 
In every crooked fleece-lined ' ‘low. 
First we ski and then we slide, 


And then behind the drifts we hide. 


When the busy day is done, 
We go homeward one by one, 
And each little sleepyhead 

Is glad to seek his downy bed. 


James Dempsey, 5th Grade 
Victory School, Hillsdale, Wis. 
Viocet B. Neuman, Teacher 


THE Rosins 


There were two robins 

As happv as could be. 
They built a nest 

In a great oak tree. 
They hatched their young 

And flew away, 
Down to the southland 

All winter to stay. 

Tommy CavanaucuH, 7th Grade 

School District 55, Minden, Neb. 
La Vapa Pirts, Teacher 


My Lost Doccrr 


Oh, little doggie, where can you be? 

You're always trying to hide from me; 

When I want you to come out and 
play, 


You always seem to run away. 


I have with me your plaid wool blank- 
et; 

Won't you please come here and get 
it? 

Don’t you know we have to hurry, 

Before the snow begins to flurry? 


So don’t be stubborn, my little friend; 
Through the streets our way we'll 
wend. 
When we come back I'll let you be; 
But now, my doggie, won’t you come 
with me? 
Marion Deane, 8th Grade 
Public School 198, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Marcaret A. DicNey, Teacher 


Con-. 








Feeding Her Birds. Millet 


Miniature Colored Pictures. 
mately 3 by 3'4 inches. 
worth or more. 


End of, Day. Adan 
400 subjects. 


Postpaid. Assorted as desired. 


name and grade. 


Order Perry ficturge todas ‘or February pivthéave, ete.: 
Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, Dickens their Homes . 
Ev angeline and Longfellow’ s Daughters ; 30 pictures, °S 1-2x 8, 


Many of them on paper approxi- 
ONE CENT EACH and TWO CENTS EACH for 60 cents’ 
Ask for 3 Catalogues B, C, 
and D, of these Miniature Colored Pictures, all three FREE to teachers giving 


Washington 
: also Portraits of 
for 60 cents. 


When you think of using pic- 
tures, doesn’t your thought 
always go at once to 


THE PERRY PICTURES 
as being the best pictures 
you have ever seen for any- 
thing like the price? 


TWO CENT SIZE. 5x8. 
For 30 or more. 2250 subjects. 
ONE CENT SIZE. 3 x 3%. 
For 60 or more. 1000 subjects. 
Assorted ae desired and postpaid. 
A customer wrote: ‘I know 
of no other company that gives 
such beautiful pictures for such 


Baby Stuart. ke 
Z van ae a small sum of money. 


Send 15 cents for 
Catalogue of 1600 amal! Titvsteathone 
Ask about Ome Own Course in 


Picture Study.’ 
each month, and er 
let for the teacher on! 


icture for study 
14 eat e Lea! 


The Perry Pictures = 
Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts 








1942 GOVERNMENT JOBS 


MEN—WOMEN 


FRANKLIN INST., Dept. F229, Rochester, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: Rush to me without 
charge, 32 page book with list of 


Thousands Appointments Each Year r~) U. S. Government big paid positions. 


Advise me also regarding salaries, 


Big Opportunity for Teachers Ri hours, work, vacation, ete. Tell me 
32 Page Civil Service Book—FREE & how to qualify for a position. 
Mail Coupon immediately— Name 
today sure. Address 





LASS PINS 






Ster!.Silver, 10Kt.Top ry os 
All prices subject to 10 10Kt. Solid Gold 


per cent Federal Tax. 









ge He, 
C17 Each 268 Ya 
Silver Plated $ .20 or in 
Gold Plated 30 8.00 
Sterling Silver .35 3.60 ‘7 
Rolled Gold 55 «5.00 G8 Each C 125 
Gold Filled 65 6.00 Silver Plated 8.70 Be Silver Plate 
Gold Plated 85 Gold Plate i 
- Sterling Silver 95 Sterling Silver -50 
Ring R 525 Each Rolled Gold 1.10 Rolled Gold 5 
Sterling Silver $1.36 1-10, 10Kt. Gold Filled 1.20 Gold Filled 86 


SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Club Pins. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York. N. Y. 





TEACHERS AGENCY 
HUFF Missoula, Mont. 
Member N. A. T. A. Huff 


Certification booklet free to members. 


ALASKA and THE WEST 


Good teachers needed. Shortage in many departments, 
including music. 


For best opportunities, register with 
"s NOW~- Superior placement service for over a 


quarter of a century. 





TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
CHICAGO 


Our Service is 
Nationwide 





Teachers are having better opportur vities than they have had in 
many years. The Government with its defense program is requir 
ing the services of so many teachers. Administrators throug out 
the country are requesting us to make recommendations to them 
Salaries in many places are ae A. 


Mem A.T.A 
Address: 1200-10 Steger —_ “% E. Jackson Blvd. , Chicago 








+ ‘~ eg eS 2 
A ROCKY IF TEACHERS E 
ts AGENCY 

' 410 U.S.NarT. BANK BLDG DeNveR, COLO 


Good Teachers in Dermand 


For Good Positions Throughout the West. 
« Send your name and address for information, 
Largest in the West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mer. 





CLARK-BREWER lJnreritide| "Palace Bde. | Colombes Bide. N-2 


Banens CITY 
Life Bidg. 





(Ae AGO, Lyon & Henle Building A 
rade eachers ante 


TTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidates. 
Also Normal Critic and Supervisory positions. 





HES Demand for g 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago, Ill. 


supply for past several seasons. 
for critic work for those with M. A. degree. Member N.A.T.A. 


trade teachers with degree has far exceeded 
Excellent opportunities 











prices trem 38c up. 
Write ae ler our attractive, free catalog. LV) 
DEPT. §, METAL ARTS CO., ROCHESTER, WH. Y. 


* VACANCIES * 


Teachers register for better positions. Many vacancies 
to be filled. Write us your qualifications or call in person 


32 W. Randolph St., Suites 1508-1510, Chicago, lll, ye 





APPLICATION 
35 PHOTOS $1.00 


Size 24x3% SUPREME QUALITY, GENEROUS 

QUANTITY. Made from any good photo or print. 

Original returned unharmed. 24 Hour Service. 
TEACHERS PHOTO SERVICE, 

Box 5874 Kansas City, Mo. 


EN BUVING SHEET MUSI ( 


CENT RY CERTIFIED EDITION 
17 SOSTS ONLY, IB: A COPY 


TEACHERS’ REGISTRY & EXCHANGE 
¥ 





MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 15° 
261 W.40nSTREET M.Y.C 








BARGAIN CATALOG 


FREE 


25,000 books of all 
publishers listed in our 47th 
Annual Bargain Catalog of 320 pages. 
—latest ‘best sellers.”’ 
tory, Scientific, ete. 


*BOOKS 


Old-time favorites 
Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, His- 
Supplying schools, colleges, libraries 
and thousands of individual customers. Send postcard 


today for our new 1942 comieg, Bargains in 
Books.” THE BOOK SUPPLY CO., Dept. 122, 
564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ili. 





' APPLICATION $1.00 
25 PHOTOS I 
On Genuine Moentone. Nationally 


Known, Superior Quality. Perfect cop- 
! ies, application size 2%x3% guaran- 

Send good photo or snapshot. 
Original returned unharmed. Same 
' day service. Established, 1898. 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
§ 868 Moen Bidg., Crosse, Wis. 








Send For 32-Page Booklet 





«Care of the Teeth» 
Shows how to make “Care o a 
Teeth’’ a fascinating pupil- 


time. Full of teachin; material. 
Send 10c for copy. yith it we 
will send FREE catalog of dental 
health ~——— listing booklets, 
pamphiets, ters, plays, charts 
stories, graded reading and color 
ing seat work. 


“Sui bi, 217°C eases Se” 
ept. . . rior . 
Chicago, Ilinols 





The 1942 Supplement to 


FRENCH’S CATALOGUE of PLAYS 





Is NOW READY for DISTRIBUTION 


Please send SAMUEL FRENCH 
for your 25 West 45th St., New York 
copy today 811 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 






































Date 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
Please send me 
I have checked the subjects desired. 
Airplanes (1) Exploring the World (11) 
American Citizenship (57) Family Life (30) 


Animals (3) Farm Life (14) 
Astronomy (8) Fire and Fuel (49) 


Birds (32) Fishing (13) 
Boats (12) Food (6) 
Books (25) Grains (56) 
Character Education (31) History of Democracy (59) 
Christmas Customs (34) Holland (23) 
Christmas Music (35) indians (40) 
City Life (15) Insects (44) 
Clothing (26) Japan (45) 
Colonial Life (50) Light (42) 
Communication (2) Lumbering (52) 
Community Life (46) Mexico (18) 


Cotton (55) Milk (48) 

Desert Life (41) Music (33) 

The Earth's Surface (51) National Parks (47) 
Electricity (54) Natural Resources (16) 
Eskimos (4) 


lam enclosing $ 
Name 
Teaching Position 


St. or R.D. 


P. 0. State 


instructor Illustrated Units. 


Old Stone Age (53) 
Old World Gifts (10) 
Our Schools (37) 
Pioneer Life (20) 
Piant Life (39) 

The Post Office (27) 
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ANY 4 OF THESE UNITS ¢ 


FOR ONLY 


ARE you looking for up-to-date, authoritative materials to help you teach social 
studies and elementary science? Here is the solution to your problem—the 
Instructor Illustrated Units! Ready-to-use, inexpensive, modern teaching aids 
for every classroom, with text and pictures to give new zest to dozens of impor- 
tant topics. § Each unit (there are 59 subjects now available) includes an 8-page 
pamphlet, 1254” x 934”, with text for primary, middle, and upper grade levels, 
suggestions to help the teacher (overview, procedures, activities, bibliography) , 
and a large picture to provide an approach to the unit. With the pamphlet comes 
a sheet (39” x 1234”) of 25 or more excellent pictures to display, cut out, or file 
(no printing on the back). § And notice the price! Only $.30 each, postpaid; 
or $.25 each for 4 or more units, postpaid. Choose the subjects you want from the 


list at left. and use the coupon to order your supply of Illustrated Units, today! 


er” wor? or” 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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Ik m) We Learn about Weather and Time 
Vill W 


Wy ¥ EDITH DOWNING ° 


Teacher, First and Second Grades, Cutler Grammar School, Tulare County, California 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


@ THE month of January with its variations B. Wind. II. Correlation with school subjects. 
of weather was an ideal time for treating 1. Air in motion. A. Reading. 
the closely related subjects, weather and time. 2. Uses of wind. 1. Weather charts, posters, and calendar. 
After some discussion about the changes in a) Turns windmills. 2. Weather report from daily newspaper. 
weather, the pupils decided to keep a daily b) Moves sailboats. 3. Temperature readings. 
weather record on the month’s calendar. The c) Flies kites. 4. Sentences written on blackboard. 
monitor whose duty it was to paste the numeral d) Brings rain clouds. B. Art and construction. 
on the day also indicated the weather by the e) Scatters seeds. 1. Drawing thermometers. 
use of appropriate symbols, as follows: a sun f) Dries roads and clothing. 2. Drawing various clocks. 
for bright days, a cloud for cloudy days, slant- 3. A destroyer. 3. Drawing children with umbrellas and 
ing lines for rain, a bent tree for a windy day, a) Wrecks buildings. raincoats. 
and a grayed surface for fog. b) Uproots trees. 4. Constructing. 
Another child was responsible for arranging c) Damages ships. a) Kites. 
in a wail pocket the daily weather and time d) Makes sand dunes. b) Pin wheels. 
chart which read on one day: e) Blows top soil away. c) Weather vanes. 
This is January 8, 1941. 4. Direction of wind. | . d) Clocks. 
Today “. Wednesday. 5. Kind of weather each wind brings. e) Clock posters. 
It is a foggy day. C. Sun. C. Arithmetic. 
Yesterday was Tuesday. 1. Gives heat and light. 1. Roman numerals. 
Tomorrow will be Thursday. 2. Makes children and plants grow. 2. Arabic numerals. 
A week from today will be Wednesday. 3. Melts ice and snow. 3. Days in week. 
These sentences were read by the pupils, and 4. Dries laundry. 4. Numbers of hours in a day. 
some of them were copied occasionally for seat- D. Clouds. 5. Number of rainy days. 
work. The children became familiar with the 1. What they are. 6. Number of sunny days. 
calendar, and learned to tell the date and to 2. How they are formed. 7. Number of Tuesdays in month. 
recognize the names of the seven days. 3. Why they move about. 8. Number of Saturdays in month. 
Each morning the pupils took turns reading 4. How they produce cloudbursts. 9. Number of minutes in an hour. 
the thermometer, and reporting on the temper- E. Rain. Since the pupils’ attention was being called 
ature indoors and outdoors. They became very 1. Where it comes from. constantly to the date of the calendar and to 
proficient and interested in this activity. 2. Why it comes to earth. the daily weather report, it seemed only log- 
I. Phases of weather discussed. 3. What are the signs of rain. ical that they should begin telling time. 
A. Air. 4. What are the benefits of rain. First, each child was given a cardboard clock- 
1. Relation to animal and plant life. F. Fog. face with movable hands. (Continued on page 57) 
2. Pure air. 1. What causes fog. 
3. Impure air. 2. Where it is commonly found. 
4. Cold air. 3. How it furnishes some moisture for 
5. Heated air. plants. 1, It is with great pride that these children 
i , ; display their drawings of clocks. They would 
6. Importance of ventilation. 4. How it makes traveling dangerous. tell you that they have mastered the knowledge 


of telling time. 2. Numerous realistic clocks 
were made, and the children attained great fa- 
cility in setting the hands at various hours. 


Time fer Breokfest 
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Seatwork for a Unit on Weather and Time 
Edith Downing 


Teacher, First and Second Grades, Cutler Grammar School, Tulare County, California 


Answer these questions. 


ls the sun round? 

Is the sun big? 

Do cats like rain? 

Do hens like rain? 

Is the wind strong? 

Is fog cold? 

Are clouds orange? 

Does the sun give heat? 
Does the sun help people? 





asiaieennaneiahimeeeinamenc 


Draw with crayons. 


A windmill. 

A big rainbow. 

A sunset. 

A tree in the wind. 

Some beautiful clouds. 

Boys flying kites. 

A sailboat on a lake. 

A girl standing under an 
umbrella in the rain. 

A house with a big puddle 
in front of it. 
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Check the things that 


are true. 


| sleep ten hours every 
night. 

Clocks stop at night. 

There are 24 hours in 
Q day. 

| eat my breakfast at 
10 o'clock. 

We must have clocks. 

PM. means afternoon. 

There are fifty minutes 
in each hour. 





Answer this riddle. 


| am round. 

| help the flowers grow. 
Sometimes you cannot 
see me. 

| am. bright. 

| give light. 

| give warmth, 

What am |? 











How Can We Help at Home? 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


@ THE mother of Billy, Mrs. Gaylord, had 
spent the afternoon in the primary room, 
satisfying herself as to her small son’s progress. 
As Mrs. Gaylord followed Billy into the cloak- 
room, the usually smiling face of the teacher, 
Miss Clement, grew grave, almost stern, watch- 
ing Billy’s mother lead her offspring back into 
the helplessness from which Miss Clement had 
only just rescued him, after weeks of persist- 
ent training in self-reliance and independence. 
Even Billy’s mittens were put on for him. 

Miss Clement watched hopefully for signs of 
resentment on Billy’s part, for had not Billy 
delighted in helping children not so strong and 
self-directive as he, into overshoes and even 
snow suits the last few weeks? 

Miss Clement's smile was recovered in time 
to bid Mrs. Gaylord a pleasant good-by, and 
she went back into the schoolroom to plan her 
work for the next day. “A Morning Talk on 
Home and What We Do to Help” was soon 
scheduled as the first item. 

“Where do you like best to be?” asked the 
teacher the next morning, as the day’s work 
was begun. A few children favored the mov- 
ies or the skating rink, but the consensus of, 
opinion was in favor of home. 

“Why do you like best to be there?” asked 
Miss Clement. 

The answers were many and eagerly given, 
such as: “Mother’s there. Dad comes home. 
It’s warm. There are good things to eat. We 
have games to play and good books to read.” 

“Whose home is it?” asked the teacher, and 
here a little uncertainty seemed evident. Some 
said, “Mother's.” Others gave Dad the owner- 
ship, but, finally, guided by a wise question or 
two from the teacher, the children all agreed 
that it was “our” home. 

“What does Mother do to make our home?” 
was the easiest of questions, for did not they 
all know that Mother baked and sewed and 
cleaned and washed, and took care of them 
when they were sick? 

The children almost knew what would be 
the next question asked by Miss Clement: 
“What does Father do to make the home?” 
The answer was. very obvious to all. Dad 
worked all day to earn money to supply them 
with the things they need. 

Miss Clement’s next and last question rather 
took them by surprise: “What do you do to 
make the home?” The answers this time were 
not so prompt, or so numerous, but at last, in- 
terpreting the question a little more clearly 
than the others, one child said, “I answer the 
phone if Mother is down in the basement.” 

“And that is a very great help,” encouraged 
Miss Clement. “I once knew a little girl who 
used to telephone her mother’s meat order al- 
most every morning.” 

“I wipe the dishes sometimes,” ventured an- 
other child, seeing now what Miss Clement’s 
question was meant to convey. 
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MARY GARDNER 


Formerly, Primary Supervisor, 
State Teachers College, Valley City, 
North Dakota 





This simple lesson can be carried on by 
any teacher in the first and second 
grades. The concepts developed are 
important to every child. Teachers 
in other grades will find the ideas 
presented here of interest and value. 





“When Grandma loses her glasses, I find 
them,” volunteered Nancy, finally catching 
the spirit of the question. “I make it a game 
like hunt the thimble.” 

“We have time for one child more to tell 
how he helps make the home, and then I'll tell 
you what I want you to do for tomorrow.” 

“I feed Fluff, my pussy cat,” recalled merry 
Janet, the last one to have the floor. 

“Good,” commended Miss Clement, “but I 
hope you never forget, and let poor Fluff go 
hungry.” 

“What do you want us to do for tomorrow, 
Miss Clement?” asked one curious six-year-old 
child. 

“Be sure to ask Mother, as soon as you go 
home, to write down all the things you do to 
help make your home the best place there is 
in all the world. Bring that list to me tomor- 
row morning.” 

“And shall we read the things we do?” asked 
one of the second-graders. 

“Every one,” Miss Clement assured him. 
“We'll see how long a list we can get.” 

There were only a few children of the first 
and second grades who did not come the next 
morning with their lists, answering the ques- 
tion: ‘What do I do to help make the home?” 
As Miss Clement had promised, the lists were 
read, and they were discussed and added to, not 
that morning only, but many mornings. Often 
the long and ever-growing list, kept now in a 
book for greater safety, was brought out be- 
cause someone had discovered a new way in 
which he could help make the home, and, of 
course, it must be added to the list. 

The material in the book was used as a sum- 
mary for this article, classified under headings 
discussed with the children. No gradation of 
the duties has been attempted because, while 
there is material for the first three grades, the 
ability of little children is far from uniform. 
Often it happens that a first-grade child may 
be more capable about the home than a sec- 
ond-, or even a third-grade child. 

This lesson is submitted with the confident 
hope that, through demonstrating it, children 
will learn early in life that man is a social per- 
son and does not live to himself alone. 








This list of what children do to 
help at home was copied verbatim 
from lists that forty mothers fur- 
nished in reply to a teacher’s request. 


For MyYseELF 


Keep my dollhouse neat. 

Wash and iron my doll clothes 
once a week. 

Make my bed. 

Pick up my toys when I am 
through playing with them. 

Wait on myself in every way I can. 

Dress and undress myself as far as 
I am able. 

Bathe myself with a little help 
from some grownup. 

Hang up my night clothes every 
morning. 

Put on play clothes after school. 

Wash my hands before meals. 

Clean my teeth after meals. 


For THE House 


Wipe and put away table silver. 

Dust as far as I can reach. 

Put living room in order. 

Set table. 

Sweep porch with my toy broom. 

Sweep walk. 

Rake yard. 

Bring in small amount of coal. 

Bring in small armfuls of wood. 

Match the socks after they have 
been washed. 

Answer the telephone when Mother 
is not there. 

Watch the toaster at breakfast. 

Squeeze the orange juice, at least 
my own, for breakfast. 

Put out the milk bottles for the 
milkman. 

Bring in the bottles of milk in the 
morning. 

Go on errands to the grocery, to 
the meat market, to the bakery, if the 
stores are near by. 

Gather vegetables from the garden. 


For OTHERS 


Wait on and amuse little sister or 
brother. 

Save Mother all the steps I can by 
going on errands to the basement or 
upstairs. 

Feed my pet. 

Help Grandma or Grandpa. 
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IN WINTER, long icicles hang from the eaves 
of Dry Brook School (near Candor, New York). 


snowdrifts pile deep, and wind howls through 


the pines. Here Miss Beatrice S. Hollenbeck. 
now teaching at Cummings School in Tompkins 


County, started a birds’ feeding station which 


she maintained for three years. Through her 
ingenuity she provided some valuable learning 


BEATRICE S. 





SETING SMa Sarasa «CAPETERIA =... 


house where they know food awaits them. One dark, cold winter’s day, tree was our first feeding station. 
we heard a cheery call, “Chickadee-dee.” We rushed to the window and Fuzzy-Wuzzy, pet chickadee, poses. 
saw our feathered visitor, a tiny chickadee. We offered him some bread A discarded Christmas tree and an 
from our lunch pails, and this marked the beginning of our bird sanctuary. orange crate made our newest tray. 





FRIENDS The chickadees were the friendliest 


and lit on a child’s finger readily. 
If we went for a walk, the cheerful little birds came flying 
along; when the children rode down the slopes on their 
sleds, these birds flew down with them. The more noise 
the children made at play, the more the chickadees sang. 
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experiences for her pupils, and also 
HOLLENBECK added pleasure to her work as a rural 
teacher. THE INSTRUCTOR is present- 
ing this Picture Page to suggest a sim- 
ple approach to an interesting science 
study which may be included bene- 


ficially in many school programs. 






tened to a 


TABLE SERVICE Sscsicisiessiome CARETAKERS |," 


crate along the window ledge today’s menu. 
and stretched a wire across with suet attached. This tiny. red- The tray is filled with weed seeds which 
breasted nuthatch kept other birds away with his needlelike bill. had been gathered during some noon walks. 








The little tree sparrow This little red-breasted nuthatch 
VISITOR A FAVORITE 


is but one of the birds was one of the most lively of our 


that came to our window feeding station. feathered guests. Through close observation, we thoroughly 
The children put out bird and weed seeds, studied the different kinds of birds. We have been repaid 
corn, chick feed, wheat, and could watch for maintaining our feeding station by the pleasure we derive 
the birds from the inside while they ate. from the companionship, cheeriness, and beauty of the birds. 
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A Bear Sleep 


Sue Hoagland 


M@ TOMMY and Judy were walking home 
' from school. “Tommy, did you hear the 
teacher say that bears go to sleep when cold 
weather comes and never wake up till spring?” 
asked Judy. 

“Yes, I did. I wish I were a bear. Mother 
calls me Sleepyhead because I don’t like to 
wake up early in the mornings. I wonder 
what she would call me if I were a bear and 
slept all winter?” said Tommy. 

“I should think the bears would be cold stay- 
ing outdoors even in snowstorms,” said Judy. 

“Oh, but you see, their fur gets very, very 
thick before winter gets awfully cold,” ex- 
plained Tommy, “and besides that, the bearg 
go ‘way back into deep caves under the rocks 
in the woods. I can see them all curled up 
there like fur balls,” imagined Tommy. 

The next day was Saturday. Judy slept a 
little later than on school days, but right after 
breakfast she hurried over as usual to Tommy’s 
house. After all, they had a lot of plans to 
make because there were so many things to do 
on Saturdays, and they had to talk them over 
to see what each one wanted to do most. 

Judy found Tommy’s mother in the kitchen, 
in the midst of her week-end baking. “I came 
over to play with Tommy,” she said. 

“But Tommy isn’t up yet,” his mother re- 
plied. “When I went into his room this morn- 
ing to shut his window, he was all curled up 
like a little ball, and he had my coonskin coat 
on top of the covers. It was one of his funny 
games, I suppose. You know Tommy! When 
I tried to pull the covers down a bit from his 
face he growled like this, ‘G-r-r-r! G-r-mr-!’ ” 
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Then Judy laughed. “I know what he’s 
doing, Mrs. Hunter. He’s being a bear! Our 
teacher told us yesterday how bears curl up in 
the woods and sleep all winter!” 

“So that’s the game, is it?”’ said Mrs. Hunter. 
“Well, Judy dear, you stay right here till I 
make this cake and then you can lick the bowl. 
By that time I guess our bear will wake up.” 

They both laughed, and Judy sat down on 
the kitchen stool and dangled her feet while 
she watched Mrs. Hunter stir milk and flour 
and other things in the bowl and pour the mix- 
ture evenly into two cake tins which she placed 
in the oven. Then she gave the bowl to Judy, 
first putting an apron over Judy’s dress. 

Just as the cake bowl and spoon were licked 
clean, Tommy appeared all dressed and ready 
for his breakfast. “I tried to sleep like a bear,” 
he told them, “but I couldn’t because you kept 
talking so much down here. Bears sleep "way 
off in the woods where they can’t hear a 
sound.” 

“Well, if you want to be a cross bear, 
Tommy,” warned his mother, “then you will 
have to go to the woods.” 

“But I’m a boy now, Mother,” explained 
Tommy. “At first I hated to think a bear 
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could do something I couldn’t do, but after a 
while I thought about how I can do something 
a bear can’t do. I can stay awake all winter, 
in daytime anyway, and no bear can do that. 
Then I was wide awake, and very hungry.” 

“Well, I don’t know what bears like for 
breakfast,” said Mrs. Hunter, “but if you'll 
give me a good bear hug, Tommy, then I'll 
give you a regular boy’s breakfast.” 


A Brand-New Sled 


Elizabeth Whitney 


@ CHRISTMAS had brought Bill just what 


he wanted—a brand-new sled. It was red 
and yellow, with the name, “Clipper,” painted 
in big letters. Of course he was eager to take it 
to the hill, where he could coast. 

“Bill,” said his mother, “I wish you would 
put these magazines on your sled and take them 
to Mrs. Freeman.” 

“Oh, dear,” thought Bill, but he smiled and 
said, “All right, Mother.” 

Soon he was on his way to Mrs. Freeman’s 
with the magazines. After a while he came to 
the tumble-down house where she lived, and 
knocked ‘on the door. When she opened it, her 
wrinkled face lit up in a smile. 

“Oh, Bill,” she said, “how did you know I 
wanted something new to read?” 

“Mother sent them,” Bill answered. He was 
proud to have a share in making Mrs. Freeman 
happy. 

“What a fine sled you have!” she exclaimed. 
“I wonder—I have a number of empty fruit 
jars that belong to Mrs. Bennett. She’s moving 
away next week, and I didn’t know how ! 
could get them back to her. Have you time to 
take them to her this morning on your sled?” 

“Yes, I'll take them for you,” said Bill, after 
a moment’s hesitation. 
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He did not want to put off the coasting 
again, but he cheerfully helped Mrs. Freeman 
put the empty jars into a box and carry them 
out to the sled. Then he listened while she 
told him where Mrs. Bennett lived. 

“What a fine-looking sled you have!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Bennett, as she and Bill took off 
the box of empty jars. 

“Yes, it is brand new, and aow I am going 
coasting on it,” Bill replied. He was glad that 
Mrs. Bennett had no errand for him to do. 

He was drawing his sled back through town 
when Mrs. Johnson, a neighbor, came out of a 
store, with her arms full of groceries. 

“Mrs. Johnson, put your packages on my 
sled,” said Bill, “and I'll draw them home for 
you.” 

“How good of you,” said Mrs. Johnson, as 
she put her groceries on the sled. “I’m glad 
I don’t have to carry these heavy bundles all 
the way home. What a bright, good-looking 
sled you have!” she added. 

Soon Bill was at Mrs. Johnson’s door, helping 
her take off the groceries. Then he started 
again for the hill. 

“Well, little sled,” he said, “you’ve done 
some good work this morning. Now we can 
go and play.” 

The hill was a long one, ideal for coasting. 
Tom, Jack, Ethel, and Irene were already there 
with their sleds. 

“Oh, here comes Bill with his new sled,” 
they cried. “Hurry up, Bill!” 

In no time Bill was with them. 

“Now let’s see you go,” said Jack. 

Bill sat on the sled, putting his feet on the 
steering bar. The new sled went like a bird 
down the hill and over the snow. It went a 
long way. Soon Ethel followed on her sled, 
and then Tom. Then the three climbed the 
hill to where Irene and Jack were waiting for 
them. 

“You may each take a turn on my sled 
now, said Bill. “Irene, Ethel, and then the 
boys.” 

“Good! And you may ride on our sleds, 
too,” said Ethel. 

For one happy half hour the children slid 
down the hill. Then Jack said that it was time 
for him to go. 

“I must, too,” said Ethel. 

“Let’s all go,” suggested Bill, and the rest 
agreed, Ethel and Tom going in one direction, 
and Irene, Jack, and Bill in the other. 

“I was doing some errands,” Bill told Irene 
and Jack, as they were passing Mrs. Johnson’s 
house, “or I would have been earlier.” 

Just then Mrs. Johnson opened her door. 
“You must be cold, children,” she said. “Come 
in and have some hot chocolate.” 

Irene and Jack looked at Bill. “Thank you, 
Mrs. Johnson,” he replied. “We can come in 
for a little while.” 

The chocolate was delicious. 
served wafers with it too. 

“This is fun,” said Irene. 

“Ethel and Tom don’t know what they are 
missing,” remarked Jack. 

“Some afternoon quite soon,” Mrs. Johnson 
promised, “I am going to have all of Bill’s 
friends in to play games, and have something 


toeat. Bill is such a good neighbor.” 


Mrs. Johnson 
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A Field and Four Friends 


J. Lilian Vandevere 
Chapter IV—FLYING FEET 


When four friends met in a field to work 
on their hobbies, they chose from an at- 
las, with eyes closed, foreign countries 
for each to visit. Sally first went to 
Italy where she met Tony, who joined the 
four. Then Ned met Nick, a boy from 
Greece who worked in a fruit store. He 
wondered why Nick had that odd look on 
his face when he invited him to the field. 








M@ NEXT day, Ned had some arithmetic to 

correct after school, so he was late in get- 
ting to the field. As he came down the hill 
he heard a blackbird call, but it was not from 
the river. He hurried to where the group was 
sitting. Sally was dressing a set of paper dolls 
as Italian children. 

“No, not the pale colors for their clothes,” 
Tony was saying. “Bright colors, always. Ital- 
ians are gay, and they like gay dresses. Put 
a purple scarf on the girl’s head.” 

As Ned stood there, Tony was whistling an 
old Italian tune. Then all at once he whistled 
the blackbird’s call. It was answered—from 
up on the street. Ned watched curiously. 


“Where is Dick?” asked Ned. 

“He said that he was going to Russia,” an- 
swered Bob. “Don’t you hear the sleigh bells? 
I only hope the poor boy wore his heavy coat.” 

Nick stared at Bob, but Sally laughed. 

“I wonder how he’ll like the beet soup that 
the Russians eat,” she said. 

“Maybe he'll bring back a Russian wolf- 
hound,” replied Tony. 

“No, one pet is enough,” said Sally, and she 
patted the fat kitten at her feet. 

“This is just part of our make believe—our 
pretend travels, you know,” said Ned, for he 
saw that Nick didn’t quite understand the fun. 

Just then Sally looked up and waved. 

“There’s Dick now, and he has a strange boy 
with him.” 

“Greetings from Russia!” said Dick, impor- 
tantly. “Who would have thought that I could 
go there through the door of the little tailor 
shop in the square! Now I have brought back 
a real Russian with me—Ivan Kaplan. Ivan, 
there is Tony from Italy.” 








Down the hill came Nick, slowly, as Tony 
had come, and Ned began to solve the puzzle. 

“Hello!” Ned called. “I’m glad you came.” 
Then he looked squarely at Nick. “You 
watched us from up on the hill yesterday, 
didn’t you?” 

For a moment Nick looked startled; then he 
answered honestly. “Yes, I did. Tony had 
told me that you had good times in your field. 
There is so much room here. Where I live it 
is crowded, and I came to see.” 

Ned turned to Tony. 

“You whistled to him, to let him know that 
we were all here, so he could come and watch 
us. Of course he can be in the group,” added 
Ned, “but we did wonder a bit, when black- 
birds began whistling on the street.” 

Then they all settled themselves comfortably 
at their various occupations. 








“And Nick from Greece,” said Ned. 

“The rest of us have always lived in the 
United States,” said Sally, moving to make 
room for Ivan. 

“What did you bring to work on?” asked 
Ned. 

For answer Ivan held up a little camera. “I 
spend all my money on films and pictures.” 

Nick began weaving his leather belt. Bob 
tied different grasses in neat bundles for the 
next day’s drawing lesson at school. Ned 
whittled on a propeller blade. Sally finished 
dressing her dolls. Only Tony sat with his 
hands in his pockets. 

“Why aren’t you busy?” asked Ned. 

“I have nothing to work with,” he replied. 

With a sympathetic glance, Dick took out 
his harmonica and played a tune. One by one 
the children began to sing. (Continued on page 61) 
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Do It This Way! 


Easy Lessons in Good Manners 





it) 


Do not talk when 
you have food 


in your mouth. 


ok Vi 
/ V 


Never drink from 
another person's glass. 


it 


Wipe your mouth 
with your napkin. 


























Silverware is made 
SELMA E. HERR 
Assistant Professor 


to eat with, 
not to play with. wan one eee 


Muncie, Indiana 


fi 


Use your fork, not 
your knife, to put 
food into your mouth. 


= 


Finish eating what is 






























































Wuat Is WRonG witH THESE NEw YEar’s RESOLUTIONS? 









I resolve to: 4. Learn to speak more distinctly 
on you r p late befo re 1. Make better designs on the table- = when I have food in my mouth. 
cloth with my silverware. 5. Save Mother work by letting my 
you as k fo r more. 2. Lick off my knife to save butter. _ little brother drink from my glass. 
3. Ask for two helpings at once to 6. Wipe my mouth clean after each 
save passing my plate another time. meal with the back of my hand. 
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™@ CHILDREN love to share experiences, to 

work together on a co-operative project, 
and to give others the benefit of the infor- 
mation they have accumulated. In studying 
about Eskimos, which is in itself an exciting 
subject, the fourth grade of our school worked 
out a unit which was, from start to finish, pupil 
motivated, pupil organized, and carried to com- 
pletion entirely by pupil-directed committees. 
IJ. Approach and stimulation period. 

Lantern slides and pictures of Eskimos were 
shown to the class. At this time there was 
no explanation of the things seen. Rather, the 
children were encouraged to make their own 
observations and were stimulated to ask ques- 
tions. Discussion on several points resulted. 
II. Questions. 

A. It was decided to list on the blackboard 
all the questions which came up and to add 
others. 

1. How do the Eskimos look and how do 
they dress? 

2. What do they eat? 

3. How do they get their wood? 

4. How do they travel? 

§. What do they do for a living? 

6. How are their houses built? 

7. What furniture have they? 

8. Why don’t they live in the same home 
the year around? 

9. How do they make dishes and tools? 
10. Where do they sleep? 

11. What games do the children play? 
12. Do the children go to school? 

13. What tools and weapons do they use? 








j d or 

j b blank with the wor 
pie: a walk from the list below 
swbich best completes the meaning oO 


tement. 
“ - few Eskimos make their winter 





homes of --—-—------- ; 
2. The tupek is made 0 


3. A husky is an Eskimo ------ 

4. An umiak is .- ___. boat. 

5. Blubber is used as 2 

6. Another Eskimo food is 

7, The Eskimos make need 
tools of - ; 

g. A polar explo 


les and 


rer living today iS 


Admiral — : 
~ psa useful for blubber and 
t. the 

~— ‘Wood that is picked up on the 
shore is called ------— 

driftwood Byrd od - 
ice and snow dog s < 

seal bone ides 
Peary small metal 

fish large food 
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> 
Do You Know THE ANSWERS: 


A Unit on Eskimo Lite 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


MABEL A. GREEN 


Formerly, Teacher, Fifth Grade, Edina School, 
Independent District No. 17, Minneapolis, Minnesota 





14. How long are the days and nights in 


the north polar region? 


15. Why is it so cold in the north polar 


region in winter? 


16. What holidays do Eskimos celebrate? 


17. Are there churches in the villages? 


18. Do Eskimos encounter many dangers? 





Pon 





Il. If the statement is true, gd 
after it; if it is not true, write F afte 
” 1. The days in the Far North are al- 
ways shorter than the nights. 


>. A kayak is a boat that carries 


eople. ’ | 
oy of an iceberg is above the 
water. 

4. It is cold in the 
North because the sun does no 
above the horizon. 

5. There are few larg 


lages. 
6. There are m 


winter in the Far 
t show 


e Eskimo vil- 


any Eskimos living in 





da. . 
“> Bakienoe are found only in North 


America. 
g. No plants ever gro 
th. . 
“> The dog sled is used by Eskimos 
means of transportation. 
. 10 Eskimos belong to the white 
(For key, see age 62) 


w in the Far 


race. 


19. How do Eskimos make their fires? 
20. What explorers have visited the North 
Pole? 
21. What supplies did the explorers take? 
22. Do very many people live in the Far 
North? 
23. How do they get food in the winter? 
24. Do the Eskimos trade with other 
countries? 
B. Since there was some duplication in the 
questions, they were organized into general 
topics under the following headings: 
. Appearance of Eskimos. 
- Homes and villages. 
. Climate. 
Making a living. 
. Plants and animals. 
Food. 
Ways of travel. 
Games and customs. 
Trade. 
C. To provide for more intensive study of 
each topic and to give practice in organizing 
and presenting material to the class, the chil- 
dren were divided into committees, each with 
a chairman. Each committee studied and re- 
ported on one of the major topics. 


eeNnayveene 


III. Activity period. 


A. All the available reading material includ- 
ing geography texts, readers, encyclopedias, 
picture units, pictures, and stereographs were - 
placed on the reading table. Each child read 
and discussed with his group all the material 
on his subject. A bibliography was made by 
the chairman and this list was consulted fre- 
quently by the group. 

B. Each child made notes and collected pic- 
tures and illustrations. The chairman heard 
the reports, and when they were considered 
satisfactory, the group prepared a written 
report. This was illustrated and made into 
a booklet. 

C. Each group planned something special to 
supplement its reports. The committee on 
homes modeled a snow igloo (temporary 
winter house) from wax, and a tupek from 
skins. The group reporting on travel made 
a dog sled, and kayak and umiak models. 
One group demonstrated the Eskimo clothes 
by means of clothespin dolls dressed in fur 
and skins. Others made drawings or worked 
up dramatizations to make their talks more 
interesting. 


IV. Generalization period. 


A. Up to this time the work had been done 
in separate groups, with one group reading, 
one working on a booklet, and a third giv- 
ing reports to the chairman. For the general- 
ization period the whole class was brought 
together again. The prepared reports were 
presented to the class. Before the time for 
the report presentations, (Continued on page 62) 
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Tests for Middle and Upper Grades 


A Test on Maps and Graphs 


Katharine Thomas 


Junior High School Supervisor, State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


I. If the statement is true, write T after it; 
if it is not true, write F after it. 

1. Some maps had been made before people 
believed the earth was a sphere. 

2. Our government has many departments 
that make maps. 


3. Distances can be measured more accurate- * 


ly on maps than on globes. 

4. The United States is wholly within the 
North Temperate Zone. 

5. Maps make the study of geography more 
difficult. 

6. A degree of latitude is about 70 miles. 

7. Some places between the Arctic Circle 
and the North Pole have daylight for twenty- 
four hours during the winter. 

8. The Arctic Circle crosses the United 
States. 

9. The Equator passes through the center of 
the Torrid Zone. 

10. A map showing details of the earth’s 
surface by a system of lines, in which all parts 
of a line are at the same elevation, is known as 
a contour map. 

11. On most relief maps water is shown in 
blue and plains in green. 

12. Circle graphs are often used to show the 
proportions into which we divide something. 


Il. Fill each blank with the word that makes 
the statement true. 
1. By using the network of and 
_...... printed on a map or globe, it is possible 
to find the latitude and longitude of places. 
2. The voyages of Vasco da Gama, 


a led to the making of globes. 
3. The North Pole was first reached in the 
year _...__. by Peary. 


4. Map making has been much improved by 
photographing the land from 

§. The two kinds of maps most commonly 
used in studying geography are maps 
and mm. maps. 

6. The relation between the distance on a 
map and the distance on the earth is known 
a of a map. 

7. To learn about the rainfall, humidity, 
temperature, and so on, of a given region, con- 
sult a — _ map. 

8. Two ways of showing relief on a map are 
pee ~~ 

9. Two types of graphs often used to show 
relationships are a 

10. The lines around the globe which pass 
through the poles are known as 

11. In drawing a circle graph, use a 
to find the sizes of the angles. 
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Ill. Underline the word or group of words in 
parenthesis which makes the statement true. 

1. Continents, oceans, countries, and zones 
are shown in their true shape and correct size 
by (globes, maps, statistics) . 

2. Maps having marks which show bounda- 
ries of countries, states, towns, and cities are 
(physical, weather, political) maps. 

3. Mountains, plateaus, plains, and rivers are 
among the things shown on a (physical, polit- 
ical, population) map. 

4. The Arctic Circle, the Tropic of Cancer, 
and the Tropic of Capricorn are (sun lines, 
temperature lines, air-pressure lines). 

§. The starting point in measuring latitude 
is the (North Pole, Prime Meridian, Equator). 

















6. The starting point in measuring longitude 
is the (Equator, Prime Meridian, South Pole). 

7. The resources of countries can be com- 
pared quickly by the use of (graphs, maps, 
written statements). 

8. Lines running east and west around the 
globe are (meridians, parallels). 

9. The distance between lines parallel to the 
the Equator is (latitude, longitude, kilometers, 
miles). 

10. A pictograph is a (bar, circle, picture, 
straight-line) graph. 

11. In geography the term used to mean ele- 
vations and depressions of land is (distribution, 
relief, climate). (For key, see page 64) 


The Polar Regions 


Ethel Johnson 
Supervisor of Teacher Training, Walla Walla College, College Place, Washington 


Some of the statements refer to the North Pole 
or its regions, some to the South Pole or its 
regions, and some to both. Write an N after 
those that refer to the North Pole or its re- 
gions, an S after those that refer to the South 
pole or its regions, and both an N and an § 
after those that refer to both sections. 

1. This pole was discovered first. 

2. This region is the home of the penguin. 

3. This pole was first reached in 1909. 

4. The region around this pole has winter 
when we do. 

5. In the surrounding regions the sun does 
not rise for several months. 

6. Byrd flew over this pole. 

7. Little America was used as a base in dis- 
covering this pole. 

8. Peary visited this pole. 

9. Antarctica is a continent surrounding 
this pole. 

10. This region has its longest day when the 
North Temperate Zone has its longest day. 

11. This pole is closer to the main continents. 

12. Amundsen visited this pole. 

13. This pole was first reached by a Nor- 
wegian. 

14. The polar bear makes its home in this 
region. 

15. Scott lost his life in a storm after reach- 
ing this pole. 

16. Birds are plentiful here in summer. 


A test on Eskimos appears on page 15. 


17. No people live in these regions or within 
a few hundred miles of them. 

18. There are no land animals in this re- 
gion. 

19. Boats sailing toward this polar region 
must watch out for the icebergs. 

20. This pole is surrounded by water. 

21. When explorers attempt to reach it, they 
establish depots or substations where they place 
food for emergencies. 

22. This region may prove valuable for trade 
routes in the future. 

23. Russian planes have made flights over 
this pole to the United States. 

24. Winds of great velocity blow here. 

25. This polar region is colder than the other 
one. 

26. Enough grass grows in this region to 
feed reindeer and musk oxen. 

27. Spitzbergen has been used as a base from 
which airplanes and dirigibles have left in fly- 
ing over this pole. 

28. Very little snow falls here each year be- 
cause the air is so cold. 

29. This pole is located upon a high and 
rocky plateau. 

30. Many plants grow in the region around 
this pole. 

31. Dog teams have been an important 
means of transportation to this pole. 

32. Greenland lies almost wholly within this 
region. (For key, see page 55) 
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Verbs Identified 


Elizabeth Sturges 
Teacher of English, Sixth Grade, Avalon School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


I. Select the verbs in these sentences. 

1. My father and brother visited the mu- 
seum. 

2. They saw many interesting curios. 

3. Harry enjoyed the coin collection. 

4. They had lunch in a restaurant. 

§. Father ordered clams, but Harry pre- 
ferred steak. 

6. They returned to the museum and stud- 
ied the different kinds of birds’ nests. 

7. Harry liked the small nest of the wren. 

8. One of the guides showed them a blue 
jay'’s nest. 

9. In one room there was an unusual collec- 
tion of watches. 

10. Some of the watches seemed almost like 
clocks. 

11. Harry became curious about the works 
of the old-fashioned watches. 


II. Select the verb phrases in these sentences. 
. When are they planning to go? 

. They have not brought the tickets. 
. When did you see Jane? 

. You must have come early. 

. Did you ask your mother about it? 
. Henry is working hard. 

. No, I have not seen the boys. 

. Why did they ride their bicycles? 
9. They should have studied harder. 
10. Will you please come here? 

11. Harry may take his books tonight. 


oN AM AR Ye De 


Ill. Make a list of the singular verbs and the 
plural verbs in these sentences. 

1. The baby seldom cries. 

2. When the dog performs, the girls and 


- boys laugh heartily. 


3. When spring comes, the rivers usually 
rise and sometimes cause destruction. 

4. When the sun shines, the birds sing. 

§. Jean writes well, but Maud and Helen 
hurry too much with their writing. 
* 6. When Ann and Jack leave for school, 
little Mary sometimes frets. 

7. Jane swims and floats while the boys dive. 

8. The artists paint pictures. 


IV. Choose the correct form of the verb in 
each sentence. 

1. (Has, Have) everyone gone? 

2. If you (were, was) sure, why did you 
not mention it? 

3. Neither of the boys (understand, under- 
stands) it. 

4. We (was, were) not there yesterday. 

§. Either Dick or Earl (knows, know) the 
answer. 

6. If I (was, were) you, I should go. 

7. One of these houses (is, are) the one I 
am looking for. 

8. The noise of the dogs (was, were) annoy- 
ing. 

9. The ships (is, are) newly painted. 


10. The fingers of that Indian woman (is, 
are) skillful. 
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V. List the verbs that express present time, and 
those that denote past time. 
1. Is Mary reading her new book? 
When did the dog eat his bone? 
. Are these your pencils? 
. Who is at the door? 
. Whose car was he driving? 
. He plays a good game. 
That was our heaviest snowfall. 
Jack is trying hard. 
9. These books are not mine. 
10. The pupils were having trouble with 
their notebooks. 


oN AY SYN 


VI. Choose the correct verb in parenthesis. 
Why was he (lying, laying) there? 
Who (sang, sung) the solo? 

. The pipe had (bursted, burst). 

. He (begun, began) to laugh. 

. Hehad (threw, thrown) the papers away. 
. The boys had (took, taken) their gifts. 
. The birds had (flew, flown) away. 

. Where had the dog (laid, lain) ? 

. She had (eaten, ate) her lunch. 

10. Why have you never (spoke, spoken) of 


WONAYAPYWN = 


~~ this before? 


VII. Choose the verb which is more specifi- 
cally descriptive in each sentence. 

1. The cardinal was (looking, searching) 
for food. 

2. Danger very often (hides, lurks) in dark 
cellars. 

3. The twig (broke, snapped). 

4. The ocean liner (slid, departed) from 
its dock. 

5. The wind (blew, howled) fiercely. 


6. The petals of the flower 
waved) in the breeze. 

7. The stream (ran, trickled) through the 
fields. 

8. The mischievous boys (stayed, loitered) 
in the field. 

9. The car (went, crawled) over the rough 
road. 

10. The men and women (went, rushed) to 
safety just in time. 


(trembled, 


VIII. Fill each blank with some form of the 
verb given, making each sentence express a 
past action. 

1. Have you _.... (speak) to your aunt? 


om (do) my work last night. 

3. I never _(swim) so easily. 

4. We had (catch) all the fish in the 
little lake. 

5. I (bring) my lunch yesterday. 


6. Have you _...(write) your letter? 
7. He has (lay) his books down. 
8. How far had he _.... (ride) ? 

9. Were the dishes _. (broke) ? 

10. Have you (drink) your milk? 


IX. Write the principal parts of these irregular 
verbs, 
eat drink hear sing sit set 
X. If the italicized word is incorrect, write the 
correct word. 
1. Did your mother leave you have one? 
. Have you swam across the pond? 
He had drew his pictures. 
Have you wrote your story? 
The boat sunk before help arrived. 
The water had froze during the night. 
Has he ever sung the new song? 
They had ate their dinner. 
9. The wind had blown the door open. 
10. Had they known he was coming? 
11. His book was torn. (For key, see page 55) 
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A Number Test 


Martha Russell 


Teacher, District No. 6, White 





Rock School, Pen Dennis, Kansas 
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Solve the following problems. 

1. Add the numbers that you find in the 
circles. 

2. Add the numbers that are in the rectan- 
gles. 

3. What is the total of the numbers in the 
triangles? 

4. Subtract the smallest total from the 
largest total. 





5. Add the total in the rectangles to the 
total in the triangles. 

6. Add the totals of all the figures found in 
the circles, triangles, and rectangles. 

7. Multiply the total in the rectangles by 
the total in the triangles. 

8. Divide the largest number found in one 
of the circles by the smallest number found in 
one of the circles. (For hey, see page 55) 
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“Men of the Docks” . . George Bellows 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


Presenting the Picture 


“Men of the Docks” should be of special in- 
terest to children because of the horses, the 
boats, and the men themselves. Here is a story 
dramatically told by means of perfectly related 
lines, tones, and colors which all children can 
appreciate. The simple way Bellows has treat- 
ed his large masses is very similar to a child’s 
direct painting. It should be of value to pu- 


pils in the upper grades in studying how the 
artist, with his limited palette, can say so much. 
Mr. Bellows’ discovery of the artistic possibil- 
ities of everyday life about him is a challenge 
to boys who think art is an activity only for 
girls. Where possible, show the children other 
paintings by the same artist. This will help 
them understand better his method of working. 





@ DID you ever hear of a boy who 

could play baseball, and good base- 
ball at that, but who liked to paint 
much better? There was such a boy, 
and his name was George Bellows. 
He made very excellent paintings too. 
Here is one of them—a real picture 
that almost tells its own story. 

How cold it seems even with the sun 
shining on the ice and snow. How still 
the ocean liner and the barges are as 
they lie anchored in the ice. The ex- 
citing skyline of the skyscrapers is half 
in sunlight and half hidden in the 
clouds. Everything seems to be a back- 
ground for the group of men on the 
dock. Mr. Bellows had a way with his 
brush. A few strokes of the right col- 
or and tone and he had a man who 
seems almost to come to life. The artist 
has made the white horses stand out 
strongly against the light about them, 
and that is an accomplishment. 

Because Mr. Bellows loved activity 
he knew how important the light and 
dark pattern could be in telling the 
mood of a painting. This is not so vig- 
orous a picture as his “Dempsey and 
Firpo,” but in “Men of the Docks” he 
has played his dark blues and browns 
and grays against the softer tones of 
the same colors with much force. How 
perfectly he has used his red. 

Mr. Bellows had a wonderful gift for 
helping people appreciate the beauty in 
things they saw every day. He did not 
believe that pretty things necessarily 
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made the best pictures. He thought in- 
stead that all things and people could be 
made into great pictures if one knew 
how. And so we find his subjects range 
from rugged wharf pictures such as 
this to dainty portraits of his wife 
and of one or both of his two daugh- 
ters, Jean and Anne. “Lady Jean” is 
well known as one of the latter. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
RANDOLPH-Macon WOMAN'S COLLEGE, 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


Questions 


What part of this picture do you like 
best? How do you imagine the ocean 
liner will look after it has left the 
dock? Can you draw a picture of it? 
Will it have a tug to escort it into the 
ocean? 

Which color do you think is the 
loveliest? What does it do for all the 
other colors? Are the cold or the warm 
colors more prominent? How can we 
tell where this picture was painted? 

What do you think are some of the 
most interesting jobs done by men 
in your town or neighborhood? Have 
you watched them at work and then 
tried to draw some part of their ac- 
tivity from memory? 

Do you know a story or a poem that 
helps you to appreciate the hard work 
men must do in order that we may 
have the things we need? 


Correlative Material 


SONGS AND A PHONOGRAPH RECORD 


Armitage, M. Teresa: Senior Laurel Songs 
(Birchard). “My Ship,” “Sailor’s Home 
Song,” and “Shenandoah.” 

Gordon, Dorothy: Around the World in Song 
(Dutton). “Away to Rio” and “Donkey 
Riding.” 

Rimski-Korsakov: “The Sea and Sinbad’s Ship,” 
first movement from Scheherazade (Co- 
lumbia Masterworks Set No. 136, records 
67751-D and 67752-D). 


PoEMS AND A STORY 


Elson, William H.; and others: Child-Library 
Readers, Book Six (Scott Foresman). “The 
Story of the Ship,” by Joseph Husband. 

Huffard, G. T.; Carlisle, L. M.; and Ferris, 
H.: My Poetry Book (Winston). “Summon 
the Workers,” by Clara Lambert; and “I 
Hear America Singing,” by Walt Whitman. 


The Artist 


@ THE brilliant painter, George Bellows, 
was born in Columbus, Ohio, August 12, 
1882. It is told that as a boy he spent his 
Sunday afternoons drawing while his mother 
read to him. His greatest interest was paint- 
ing, his second, baseball. At school he excelled 
in drawing, and while at Ohio State University 
he illustrated undergraduate publications and 
played on the baseball and football teams. 

After college he went to New York where 
he came under the guidance of Robert Henri 
who saw much promise in the young man. 
When he began painting dock scenes, prize 
fighters, and baseball games, his pictures looked 
almost brutal against the sweet sentimental 
things of the day. Gradually people became 
accustomed to his bold canvases, and began to 
appreciate both them and the artist. 

Not all of his subjects were bold and rugged. 
He also painted quiet, delicate pictures like 
“Portrait of My Mother,” “Emma and Her 
Children,” and “Lady Jean.” 

Because of his love of fine dark and light 
pattern in art and his gift for arranging masses 
and lines to produce the most dramatic effect, 
Bellows took up lithography at a time when 
this medium was not so popular. It afforded 
him an opportunity to depict human emotions 
in quick, dramatic style. Many of these litho- 
graphs are very valuable now, and are to be 
found in museums and private collections. 

Bellows and the poet Walt Whitman have 
often been compared because each saw in the 
American scene subjects that had gone un- 
touched by more conservative artists, subjects 
which they thought deserved to be painted and 
written about. 

The death of George Bellows in 1925 when 
only in his early forties was a great loss to 
America and to American modern art. 
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Making Pictures Come Alive 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


MARIE A. SCULLY 
Principal, The Misses Scully School, Concord, New Hampshire 


@ WHAT is the most natural approach to a 
lifelong interest in, and appreciation of, 
art? This is the method that I use. 

A large colored picture is hung in front of 
the room and the children are told something 
about it. The artist’s life is developed by 
anecdotes which appeal to young imaginations. 
Children like to hear about such things as the 
eccentricities of Whistler—his rouged cheeks, 
tall cane, and arrogant manner; and his con- 
versation with his mother: “Mother, you will 
make me famous,” and her reply, “You will 
make me famous.” His “Arrangement in Gray 
and Black” is known as “Whistler’s Mother.” 

The story of the struggle of Millet, the poor 
French boy, who often went hungry, illustrates 
an artist's perseverance in the face of obstacles. 
When his painting, “The Gleaners,” was first 
exhibited, it met with disapproval. At length 
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“A Boy with a Rabbit” 
Sir Henry Raeburn 


“Penelope Boothby” 
Sir Joshua Reynolds 


it was sold for four hundred dollars. It has 
since brought sixty thousand dollars. 

Then the children are taught how to recog- 
nize the works of each artist by his characteris- 
tics. For example, Corot, painting landscapes 
in the early morning before the dew was off the 
grass, used soft silvery greens. Millet and 
Breton painted the French peasants. Millet 
showed them working in the fields; Breton, on 
their way to and from their labors. 

The most famous painters of animals were 
the French artist, Rosa Bonheur, and the Eng- 
lishman, Sir Edwin Landseer. The “Blue Boy,” 
painted to show that blue could be used ef- 
fectively in portraits, recalls that among 
Gainsborough’s works are pictures of some of 
the most beautiful children of England. 

All children are interested in hearing about 
Van Gogh, who in his eagerness to complete a 


picture a day, spread the paint directly on the 
canvas with his palette knife. His biography, 
Lust for Life, by Irving Stone, should be read 
by every art teacher as a preparation for the 
discussion of contemporary art. 

The period of each artist is remembered in 
connection with other painters and historical 
events rather than by actual dates which are 
easily forgotten. Gilbert Stuart’s portraits of 
Washington recall Revolutionary days. We 
gain insight into Stuart’s character when we 
learn why he never finished that portrait. He 
promised to give it to Washington, but wish- 
ing to keep it himself, he left the background 
incomplete. Whenever he needed money, he 
copied that picture and sold each copy for one 
hundred dollars. He called the pictures his 
“hundred dollar bills.” 

The covers of THE INsTRUCTOR and the ar- 
ticles on art appreciation contribute much of 
our material. 

After learning about the picture and artist, 
each child makes a scrapbook, using all articles 
and related pictures that he can find. To this 
is added his own composition on the subject. 
He is encouraged to buy for himself inexpen- 
sive copies of his favorite pictures. 

If possible, each child in the class poses for 
the picture which is being studied. Every 
detail from the facial (Continued on page 61) 


“The Torn Hat” 
Thomas Sully 









“The Jester” 
Frans Hals 
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A SNOW SCENE TO CUT 
FOR WINDOW OR BLACKBOARD 


MABEL BETSY HILL 





te 
Poe cece 








HM ADECORATION for window or blackboard is made by assembling these 

cutouts in the arrangement shown in the sketch. The figures may be 
drawn on paper and then cut out. Using folded paper, draw half of the 
snow man as shown. The dotted line indicates the fold in the paper. After 
the snow man is cut out, cut away the broom from one hand. From black 
paper cut tiny pieces for features and buttons, and paste them in place. If 
you are making your snow scene for a window, cut a black hat for the snow 
man’s head. If the snow man is to be used as a place card or party favor, cut 
two pieces alike, paste them together more than halfway down, and spread 
them apart at the base in order to make it stand up. 
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nimal Designs in Calico 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


VIOLA JAMISON 


Formerly, Supervisor of Arts and Crafts, 
Barelas Settlement House, Albuquerque, New Mexico 








































































Hectograph copies of these designs 
can be easily made by first outlin- 
ing them with a hectograph pencil. 
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B® A COMBINATION of tiny-patterned cotton prints 

and scraps of colored poster paper make these amusing 
animal pictures which are suitable for wall decoration, post- 
ers, and for illustrations for stories and lessons. 

Draw the animals on the cloth and cut them out. Details 
of the animals (eyes, hoofs, and so on), backgrounds, and 
background details are cut from the colored paper. Arrange 
the parts on a mount of construction paper of a harmonizing 
color, and paste them securely. 

Place the pictures under heavy weights until dry. With 
black crayon draw the lines needed to complete the animals. 
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SOLID HIGH-ALTITUDE 
SNOW CRYSTAL 


V 











Fold on dotted lines | 
At 


dri 
ter 





COMPOSITE SNOW CRYSTAL 
Center formed in high cloud 


Border formed in low clouel 


Draw design 
and cut 






How to Cut Snowtlakes 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


ALICE GILBERT DUFFILL 


LOW- ALTITUDE 
SNOW CRYSTAI 






@ CHILDREN love cutout designs, and these 
snowflakes are not only fun to do, but al- 
so instructive. Snow crystals vary in size and 





design, but all have the same hexagonal form. 
Cutting these flakes will illustrate the different 
kinds of crystals as they vary from high to low 
altitudes. Snow crystals formed in high alti- 
tudes are somewhat solid in form, as in A. B 
is a composite snow crystal; its center was 
formed in a high cloud and the border in a 
low cloud. C is an example of the intricate 
patterns that form in low altitudes. D is very 
unusual, for it has only three rays. 


4? 


Draw and cut a circle 234” 


C 


The 
whi 
an 


UNUSUAL LOW-ALTITUDE 
SNOW CRYSTAL 
It hos Only three rays 


in diameter, as 
shown in the upper right corner of the page. 
Foid the circle in half (see broken line). Fold 
on the broken lines, so that each section over- D 
laps evenly, making three equal parts, as in- 

dicated in the figure at the left of the circle. 
This, in turn, is folded in half through the 
center, as shown by the broken line in the fig- 
ure atthe right. (Omit final folding to make 
the crystal with three rays.) 

Draw the outline as in the last figure, and 
cut away the shaded portion. Refer to ency- 
clopedias or science books for pictures of snow- 
flakes, and cut your own designs. Mount them 


on dark blue or black paper. 


Fold circle in thirds only 
to cut this design. 


a CAT) 
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something Interesting to Try + Spatter Work 


Absorbed in their creative work, these children are planning, 
drawing, and arranging designs, preliminary to a turn at spat- 
tering. Notice the contrasted tones of the background papers. 


The design, on brown paper, pinned on the easel, is sprayed with 
white tempera. Such work aids in developing ability in design, 
an appreciation of color combination, and skill in application. 





DE 
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FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


ESTHER BAIRD JARRETT 
Teacher, Second Grade, Public School, Lubbock, Texas 


@ THE materials needed for spatter work are few and inexpensive: 

colored and white construction paper, dry tempera paints, two or 
three spray guns, several large pieces of corrugated cardboard, and a 
paper of pins. The powdered tempera may be any colors desired. The 
spray guns cost ten cents each, and it is well to buy the kind that has a 
clear glass container. They are easily cleaned, and they allow the child 
to see which color has been mixed for use. 

When the design has been selected, it may be cut from wrapping 
paper or newspaper. Let the children arrange the designs attractively 
on the white or colored construction paper. 

Place the sheet of paper on a larger piece of corrugated cardboard. 
Pin the design securely at the edges, pushing the pins through the card- 
board. Use plenty of pins, for the spray gun may blow the design off 
if it is not fastened carefully. 

Select the tempera paint which will harmonize or contrast with the 
color of construction paper you have chosen. Try a design on a small 
piece of colored paper. Here you may help the child evaluate his se- 
lection. Mix the color of paint you have chosen with water in a paint 
pan or a bottle. Keep the mixture thin so that it will flow freely 
through the spray gun. Pour this mixture into the glass container. 

Tack on an easel the cardboard holding your pinned design. Now 
stand away from the easel a short distance and work the spray gun 
slowly to apply the paint. Most small children tend to stand too close 
and to push the gun too vigorously. This will cause spots on the design 
or will get the paper too wet, so that it drips. Encourage the children 
to start at one side and spray across the paper evenly. 

When the design has been sufficiently sprayed, remove the cardboard 
from the easel and lay it on a flat surface to dry. As each design is 
unpinned and displayed to the group, those who have not yet used the 
spray will be able to profit by the work that has already been done. 

This art medium can be used on 
school programs, notebook covers, 
greeting cards, banquet menus, and 
important school announcements. 











































WORK FOR 
UNCLE SAM 



















































FOR UPPER GRADES 


ETHELYN L. FINDLAY 


Instructor of Art, Lyndon Institute, 
Lyndon Center, Vermont 


Sphinx 








Head of a Man 


Elephant 
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@ THE upper grades had just finished their 

first experience with soap carving and the 
third dimension. They were beginning to real- 
ize the roundness and depth of objects. 

The day of our weekly art class, the weather 
turned suddenly mild, the sky became overcast 
and gloomy, and the snow sticky and moist. It 
was a perfect day for snowballing and for snow 
modeling. We divided into groups of two or 
three, decided on the subjects to be modeled, 
donned ski clothing, and sallied forth to the 
schoolyard. 

We began by rolling large balls of snow as 
for snow men. Then we added or took out 
snow in the necessary places to form the de- 
sired object. 

The children had a grand time, worked very 
hard, and went home, tired and damp, but ex- 
cited and happy. They brought their parents 
to the schoolyard and showed them the re- 
sults of our outdoor art class. 

Modeling figures is a fascinating activity 
for classes located in regions of abundant 
snow. As a modeling medium, snow is espe- 
cially adaptable, since it can be generally ma- 
nipulated with ease. This is excellent work to 
precede or follow projects in clay modeling 
or soap carving. 

The opportunity to model large figures gave 
scope and freedom to the children’s work, and 
strengthened their knowledge of form and mass 
by the use of shadow. More important than 
this, they experienced some of the essential sat- 
isfactions of creative work by participating 
in the endeavor and sharing the outcome. 


Pomeranian 
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- A Cat-and-Dog Panel 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


EILEEN M. MARTIN 


Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Sharon, Pennsylvania 


YOUR pupils will like to make this clever 
decorative border. The cat and dog are cut 
on the fold, and colored with crayons. Each 
dish on the panel may be a different color. 
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To Make Your Schoolroom More Attractive 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


LENNICE C. EYRAUD 


Formerly, Supervisor of Art and Visual Education, 
Public Schools, Bakersfield, California 


A NOVEL SCREEN 


M@ ADJUSTABLE screens are extremely use- 

ful, and contribute to the pleasant ap- 
pearance of the schoolroom as well. One may 
be needed to cut off a work section, or to mark 
an art corner. Two screens could be success- 
fully used to form a dressing room or, better 
still, to serve as a background for class pro- 
grams, such as dramatizations. If desired, 
painted scenes, or cut-paper decorations may be 
tacked in place for scenery. 

Construct both frames and fasten the sec- 
tions together with hinges. Enameled pine 
makes an excellent foundation, although two 
frames for window or door screens may be 
substituted. 

Cover both sides of the screen with heavy 
corrugated paper, and nail in place with brass 
uphoistering tacks. This type of ribbed card- 
board is attractive yet inexpensive, and comes 
in cream and tan. 

Plain oilcloth or very heavy wrapping paper, 
painted a plain color or designed, may also be 
used for an inexpensive screen covering. 


Another suggestion is to make a sectioned 
screen from three or four discarded window 
blinds painted with colored enamel. 
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A NOVEL CONTAINER 


@ THIS unusual container, made to match the screen illustrated above, will 

add a decorative touch to the schoolroom. The handy, attractive basket 
gives an excellent place to keep classwork supplies; and it may also serve as a 
useful workbasket for the home, or as a closed wastepaper basket. 

Use a man’s hatbox for the foundation, and cover it with a piece of corrugated 
paper, matching that on the screen. Cut the paper the depth of the box, and 
long enough to fit around it. The edges should meet without overlapping. Paste 
the edges to the box. Fasten the cardboard around the bottom of the box by run- 
ning a tape through wooden buttonmolds and tying it securely on the inside. 
Whittled matchsticks may be inserted under the tape on the buttons. 

The cover is of oilcloth 2” longer than the circumference of the box. Sew 
the ends together with a 1” seam. Fasten it to the box with tape passed through 
buttonmolds. Insert a drawstring through the top edge of the oilcloth. 
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M CHILDREN will like to draw familiar 
winter scenes. Some may prefer to make 
pictures of snow and ice, and others of winter 














in warmer parts of the country. Have them 
choose the type of landscape they wish to draw 
so that they can express their own ideas of 
form and color. This subject provides splendid 
opportunities to teach simple perspective as ap- 
plied to buildings, and to show how they give 
accent to landscapes. 

Country landscape with barn. , 

First draw a short vertical line. From its 
base, make two lines slanting upward on either 
side. One line is longer than the other. 

At the end of each slanting line, draw a line 
parallel to the vertical one. 

To draw the roof, make a triangular shape 
above the shorter line, and two lines above, and 
parallel to, the longer line. Join these two 
parallel lines. 

Add the silo. 

Draw the landscape, cutting off the lower 
part of the barn where it is hidden by snow. 

When you draw the trees, have the branch- 
es large near the trunk, and smaller and small- 
er as they get farther from the trunk. 

Shade the dark side of the barn purple be- 
cause it is in deep shadow. Make the lighter 
parts yellow, light red, orange, or light green, 
and corn shocks a blend of yellow and orange 
to contrast with the shadowy parts. 

The darker sides of the trees may be made 
purple too. Make the light sides a yellowish 
tan, or even white if you want it to look like 
snow on the trunk and branches. 

The ground, of course, will be white. Put 
some black on the boy’s figure for contrast. 
City street with automobiles. 

To draw the farthest building, begin with 
an oblong. 

From the lower left corner, draw a line 
slanting upward slightly. Draw a top line 
slanting downward slightly, and join them 
with another vertical line. 

Add a narrow oblong on top of the first ob- 
long. Make a slanting line on the left side, 
and draw a short vertical line. 

Now add two more oblongs, slanting the 
lines on the left side more than the ones below, 
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Winter Landscapes 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 
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as this part of the building is higher. Draw 
the checked lines on the building to represent 
windows. : 

Follow these same basic principles in draw- 
ing the two buildings in the foreground. 

To draw the automobiles, a very elementary 
perspective is used. Follow the steps carefully. 
Add the small parts of the car after drawing 











Ine 





the three larger ovals. 

Make the slanting lines of the street after 
the cars have been drawn. Do the trees last. 
Live oak in South Carolina. 

The trees and architecture reflect the part of 
our country where snow is seldom seen. 

For this picture, first draw the tree trunk. 

Now draw branches, making them wider 
where they grow from the trunk. 

Add the foliage. 

Every good composition must have a strong 
dark and light pattern. It is essential for the 
balance in this picture to make the foliage of 
the tree dark. The lines on the house rep- 
resent window shutters. (Continued on page 63) i 
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WORDS BY THELMA M. PARKER MUSIC BY GRACE SNYDER AND LEW MEL 
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A Marching Song 


See us march a - long; 


On and on we go; 


is wrong. 


or slow. 


Up and down be-tween the _ rows We march a - long our way. 


All a - round the school- room now We march a - long our way, 





* 
Heads are up and shoul-ders straight! We're fit for work or play. 


Smil - ing ev - ‘ry one of us. It’s fun to march to - day! 
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WINTER 


M. LOUISE C. HASTINGS 


Snow on the trees, 
Snow on the ground, 
Winter loveliness 


All around. 


The woodland brook, 
Half-kissed with snow, 
Thinks of spring flowers 
Ready to grow. 


There’s not a breeze, 
There’s not a sound, 
Only a silence 


Most profound. 


WE STAY AT HOME 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


We stay at home on stormy nights 
And play and sing together; 

It’s warm and cheerful in our home, 
Whatever be the weather! 

‘ 

Sometimes we read or play a game 
And heed not winds that blow. 

Sometimes we talk or sew or knit 
And hear the radio. 


We like it when we're all shut in 
And having fun together. 

We do not mind the cold outside, 
Or wind and stormy weather. 


DAINTILY 
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1942 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


Ring, bells, ring 

Your message clear and true, 

And welcome with your song of hope 
Young 1942. 


Ring, bells, ring 

That all the world may hear 

Your welcome song of peace and truth 
For this New Year. 


SNOW TIME 


WYROA HANSEN 


Fairy snowflakes falling down, 
Covering everything in town. 
Roofs are laden, fence posts too. 
All wear ermine cloaks so new. 


Sparkling snow, deep and white, 
That came softly in the night. 
Where my sand pile used to be, 
Snow is there for me to see. 


The hemlock and the pine tree now 


Are white with snow on every bough. 


Snow is on the roofs, the ground, 
And on everything around. 


How I love to wade in snow, 
Or see the merry skaters go. 
Wintertime brings so much joy 


To each happy girl and boy. 


SNOWFLAKES 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY CLAY DEEMER 


THRIFT SENSE 


GRAYCE KROGH BOLLER 


It’s wise tO save; it’s smart to spend— 
These two make up a worthy blend, 
For if you spend a little part, 

And save the rest, you will be smart. 


No miser be, with hoarded gold, 

But get the saving habit bold. 

No waster be, with squandered coin, 
The midway wise folk you should join. 


NEW YEAR GIFTS 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


New Year walks across the earth 
Bringing gifts of greatest worth: 
Time to romp in and to play, 
Time to sing and to be gay. 


And the New Year also brings 

Time to work at useful things, 

Time to study so we'll know 

Things we ought, and time to grow. 


Time for doing things we should, 
Time for being kind and good. 
Thank you, Father Time so gray, 
For this lovely New Year’s Day. 


KITCHEN KETTLE 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


Oh, you busy kitchen kettle, 
Does your music never change, 
As you hum and gaily whistle 
On my mother’s kitchen range? 
And here’s another question 
That I'd like to ask about: 
What makes the steam come pouring 
From your twisty, bulgy spout? 
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A ti-ny _ lit-tle 


fel-low with a 


spar-kle in his eye Came drift-ing down one day not long a- 





go. There were oth - ers 


who would 


A LITTLE FASTER 


fol-low and ar -rive here 


and by To cov-er ev-’ry- 





thing with robes of snow. 


Danc-ing, drift - ing 


ev - ‘ry where; swirl - ing, i - ing 





down; Fall - ing, float 
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ing through the air, the snow 


flakes reach the 


ground. 
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POLAR BEAR CUBS 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


This is the story of polar bear cubs, 

This is the way that they grow. 

They live in the North, in the far frozen 
North, 


In a nursery under the snow. 


Their mother and father are healthy and 
strong, 

With large and powerfu! paws; 

With silvery fur just the color of ice, 

And teeth as sharp as their claws. 


The father bear swims in the cold northern 
sea, 

A daring and dangerous feat. 

He seems to enjoy it there, looking around 

For something delicious to eat. 


Oh, father bear’s clever at searching for 
food 

To serve at the family meal. 

Sometimes he brings porpoise, and sometimes 
it’s whale, 

And sometimes the cubs dine on seal. 


The mother bear teaches her cubs how to 
swim. 

What splashing and paddling in glee! 

They hang to her tail till they’re ready to 
try 

To swim by themselves in the sea. 


This is the story of polar bear cubs, 

And I’ve heard it from people who know, 
That polar bear cubs are contented and warm 
In their nursery under the snow. 


“THE BELLS” —POE 


A CHORAL READING 
ARRANGED BY ELLA WALDON 


Hear the sledges with the bells, (all) 

Silver bells! (medium) 

What a world of merriment their melody 
foretells! (all) 

How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, (igh) 

In the icy air of night! (medium) 

While the stars, (all) that oversprinkle 

All the heavens, (medium) seem to twinkle 
(all) 

With a crystalline delight; (medium) 

Keeping time, time, time, 

In a sort of Runic rhyme, (low) 

To the tintinnabulation that so musically 
wells 

From the bells, (all) bells, 
(medium) bells, (low) 

Bells, (medium) bells, (high) bells (low)— 

From the (all) jingling (medium) and the 
tinkling (high) of the bells. (all) 


(high) bells, 
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RIGHT AND LEFT 


VIRGINIA LEE MALONEY 


(This verse has a twofold pur pose—relaxing 
the small child between school work periods, 
and aiding in teaching him “right” and “left.” ) 


This is my right hand; 
Raise it up high. 
This is my left hand; 
I'll touch the sky. 
Right hand, left hand, 
Twirl them around. 
Left hand, right hand, 
Pound, pound, and pound. 


This is my right foot; 
Tap, tap, and tap. 
This is my left foot; 
Pat, pat, and pat. 
Right foot, left foot, 
Run, run, and run. 
Left foot, right foot, 
Jump—jump for fun! 


Face right, face left, 
Turn round and round. 
Face left, face right, 
Jump up and down. 
Right hand, left hand, 
Clap, clap, and clap. 
Right foot, left foot, 
Tap, tap, and tap. 


A GOOD AMERICAN CITIZEN 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MAGDALEN BRANDT 
Teacher, Grade 1A, Public School 160, New York, N.Y. 


(The stage is set to look like the corner of 
a primary room. Two girls and two boys enter 
casually and begin to play with toys. “The 
Star-Spangled Banner’ is played and the Lead- 
er, who may be the teacher, enters carrying an 
American flag. The children cluster around 
the Leader.) 

FIRST BOY—Oh, what a nice American flag! 

LEADER— This is my flag. 1 am an American 
citizen, you know. 

FIRST GIRL—What is a citizen? 

LEADER—Let us all sit down and talk it over. 
(The children sit down near the Leader.) 
An American citizen is someone who was born 
in the United States. I was born in the United 
States, so I am an American citizen. 

SECOND BOoY—I was born in Europe. Can I 
ever be an American citizen? 

LEADER—Oh, yes. You can take out your 
citizenship papers when you are old enough. 

SECOND BOY—How can I get my citizenship 
papers? 

LEADER—First of all you must be able to 
read and write. 

SECOND BoY—Well, I will study very hard 
to learn how to read and write. 

SECOND GIRL—Can a girl be an American 
citizen too? 

LEADER—Oh, yes! 


MY CAT AND | 


JOSEPHINE LEDBETTER 


(A choral reading for teacher and pupils.) 


My cat has fluffy fur. 

She sings a little song 

Which says purr, purr. (teacher) 
Purr, purr, purr. (children) 
When my cat wants some milk 
She rubs me with her fur 

Which is soft as silk. (teacher) 
Purr, purr, purr. (children) 


THE TRAFFIC LIGHT 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


Red, yellow, green, 

All day and all night, 
The busy traffic signal 
Changes its light. 

It flashes a STOP 

And it flashes a GO; 

It flashes a CAUTION, 
Look sharp and go slow. 
It feels quite important 
With its signals so bright, 
For everyone pauses 

To look at its Jight. 








FIRST BOY—What must I do to be a good 
American citizen? 

LEADER—You must obey the laws of our 
country. 

FIRST GIRL—What are laws? 

LEADER—Laws are rules to follow so that 
everybody can be happy. 

SECOND Boy—Like our rule that nobody 
may talk during rest period? 

LEADER—Y cs. 

FIRST GIRL—And nobody may take another’s 
things without asking? 

SECOND GIRL—And obeying the traffic signal 
when crossing the street? 

LEADER—Yecs, those are all good laws. 

FIRST GIRL—What else can we do? 

SECOND GIRL—Oh, I know something else! 
We must love and respect our parents. 

LEADER—We must also respect our neigh- 
bors. 

SECOND BOY—Some of my neighbors were 
born in Europe. Must I respect them too? 

LEADER—Oh, yes! We must respect all our 
neighbors everywhere in the world. 

SECOND GIRL—And we must all respect our 
country and our flag. 

(All rise; repeat the Pledge of Allegiance.) 
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The Three New Year's 


— Uutions 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


LOIS R. BOLI 


Director of Auditorium Activities, 
John Henry Brown School, Dallas, Texas 


Scene I 

(The three Boys are on the floor bending 
over a puzzle.) 

FIRST BOY—Say, fellows, what’s a resolution? 

SECOND BoYy—I don’t know. 
one? 

FIRST BOY—You can't see them. I heard 
Mother and Dad talking about one today. 

THIRD BOY——What did they say? 

First BOY—Well, Dad said he 
make any New Year's resolutions this year, so 
there’d be none to break; but Mother said she 


Did you see 


wouldn't 


had just made hers and was going to keep it. 

SECOND BoY—Did she say anything else? 

FIRST BOY—She told him she had made one 
to be more patient with the family this year. 

THIRD BOY—A resolution must be a promise. 

SECOND BoY—Well, I wonder why people 
do it. 

THIRD BoY—If everyone does, it must be 
fun! 

First BoY—Well, then, let’s each make a 
New Year’s resolution for this year. 

THIRD BOY—It has to be something that will 
make you better, doesn’t it? 

FIRST BOY—Yes, that’s right. 

SECOND BOY—Mother is always getting after 
me to wash my ears. I could promise to do 
that. 

FIRST BOY—That’s the idea! (He holds up 
his right hand.) 1 now make a resolution to be 
on time all year. I won't be late to my meals or 
tardy at school, or keep others waiting. There! 

SECOND BoY—Well then, I promise to wash 
every day, and to keep my clothes neat. 
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CHARACTERS 


rIRST BOY 

SECOND BOY 

rHmRD BOY 

GOOD WISH FAIRY 
PROMP-T-TOM 
CLEAN-UP-CLARENCI 
PAUL-SO-POLITE 


New Year's 
Resolutions 


SETTING 


Scene I1.—The living room in the home 
of the First Boy. 

Scene I1.—A street. Three large, tall 
boxes are equally spaced on the stage. 

Scenes IT and 1V.—Same as Scene II. 


TIME 


Scene 1—New Year's Day. 

Scene 1l.—One month later. 
Scene 111.—The next month, 
Scene 1V.—The month following. 




















THIRD BoY—Say, this is fun. I’m going to 
promise to speak and act politely all the time. 

(The Good Wish Fairy enters with Promp- 
T-Tom, Clean-Up-Clarence, and  Paul-So- 
Polite.) 

ALL THREE BoYS—Why, who are you? 

GOOD WISH FAIRY—I am the Good Wish 
Fairy. I heard your New Year’s resolutions, 
and I have come to help you keep them. I 
brought each of your Resolutions along from 
the Land of Wishing to help remind you of 
your promise. (Turns to First Boy.) Here is 
Promp-T-Tom who will help you always to be 
on time. (Turns to Second Boy.) This is 
Clean-Up-Clarence. He will help keep you 
clean and neat. (Turns to Third Boy.) And 
this is Paul-So-Polite who is a reminder to help 
you be courteous at all times. (She starts 
toward the exit.) Take good care of your 
Resolutions until I return. 


ScENE Il 


(The three Resolutions, Promp-T-Tom, 
Clean-U p-Clarence, and Paul-So-Polite, are sit- 
ting on the boxes. All look very dejected.) 

GOOD WISH FAIRY (enters and goes over to 
Promp-T-Tom)—My, my! This is no way to 
find a nice new Resolution. Why are you so 
unhappy, Promp-T-Tom? 

PROMP-T-TOM (crying)—Oh, Good Wish 
Fairy, I can stand it no longer! My master 
wears my patience threadbare. He is late, al- 
ways late! He is late to school, late to Sunday 
school, and late to his supper. He rises so 
late that I wonder we get to breakfast at all. 

GOOD WISH FAIRY—Did you remind him of 
his New Year’s resolution to be prompt? 

PROMP-T-TOM—Oh, yes, Good Wish Fairy. 
But I'm afraid he wasn’t sincere when he made 
it. He thinks he can do with it as he pleases. 
Just look at the way he has treated me! 

GOOD WISH FAIRY—Somrething must be done! 
Why, who is that dirty little boy over there? 

PROMP-T-TOM—That’s Clean-Up-Clarence. 

GOOD WIsH FaIRY (walks over and looks 
at Clarence )—Clean-Up-Clarence, is that real- 
ly you? Why, I would not have known you. 

CLEAN-UP-CLARENCE (sadly)—That is the 
kindest thing you could have said to me. 

GOOD WISH FAIRY—But you're so dirty! 

CLEAN-UP-CLARENCE—My master never 
thinks of cleaning up. He drags me to school 
with my face and hands just half washed, and 
we never wash behind our ears. We eat our 
meals without ever washing our hands first. 
At night he leaves our clothes in the middle 
of the floor and in the morning we get into 
them, wrinkles and all. 

GOOD WISH FAIRY—Something must be done! 
(She walks over to Paul-So-Polite, who is sit- 
ting grumpily on his box.) And who are you? 

PAUL-SO-POLITE (rudely) —Who wants to 
know? (Politely.) Oh, excuse me, Good Wish 
Fairy. I am Paul-So-Polite, but my master 
makes me act so rudely that I cannot act nicely 
even when he is not around. He is so impolite 
to his elders, that I am embarrassed. He is so 
rude to his teachers and classmates that my 
cheeks burn with shame for us. 

GOOD WISH FAIRY—Did you not teach him 
to talk politely? 

PAUL-SO-POLITE—I tried, Good Fairy, but 
he just laughed and said that I would never 
catch him saying silly words like that. 

GOOD WISH FAIRY—And he was the little boy 
who resolved to be more polite and courteous 
this New Year. Something must be done at 
once! Resolutions, your masters spoke you into 
existence when they resolved to be prompt and 
clean and polite. You have had to obey them. 
(She waves her wand.) But now it will be 
different. You shall be the masters and make 
them obey. 


ScENE III 


(The Boys are seated on the boxes used by 
their Resolutions. First Boy is crying quiet- 
ly; Second Boy is dirty and his clothes are not 
pressed; Third Boy is disgruntled.) 

GOOD WISH FAIRY (entering)—Come, this 
won't do. I have never seen such forlorn boys. 


What is the matter? (Continued on page 63) 
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The Americans Put Out to Sea 


OLD SEA CHANTEYS ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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This is the fifth in a series of scores with typical American themes. T.B., tuned time bells; TRL, triangle; RS., rhythm sticks; 
W.B., wood block; TAM., tambourine. R indicates rap of tambourine; $ indicates shake. Cymbals combine with tambourine. 
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Act I 


(Mr. and Mrs. Bain are seated in the living 
room of their home. She is sewing and he is 
studying a United States Savings Bond. Bob 
enters.) 

BoB—W hat have you there, Father? 

MR. BAIN—A United States Savings Bond, 
Bob. I stopped at the post office this noon and 
bought one for your mother. I thought maybe 
it would please her. 

MRS. BAIN—You know it did, too, Fred. 
You couldn’t have given me anything nicer. 

BoB—Oh, yes! I’ve heard about those bonds. 
People talk about them over the radio, and in 
the news reels at the movies. Why is everyone 
in our country being asked to buy defense sav- 
ings stamps and bonds now, Father? 


MR. BAIN—Because we have a sort of part- 


nership with our government. Just now there 
are many very unusual and heavy expenses that 
our government has to meet. This savings 
bond is evidence that I have given my govern- 
ment some share of the money it needs, and the 
bond is a promise that ten years from now 
the United States Government will return this 
money to your mother with interest. 

BoB—lI would like to help my government 
in this emergency too, Father. Will you buy 
me a bond? They cost only $18.75. 

MR. BAIN—Only $18.75. I don’t like that 
word only. That is quite a sum of money, Bob. 

(John enters. He holds a defense-stamp 
folder in his hand.) 

JOHN-—Good evening, Mr. and Mrs. Bain. 
Hello, Bob. I can’t stay very long, but I had 
to come over and show you this. Look—a 
folder and ten United States Defense Savings 
Stamps. (He holds the folder out to Bob.) 
I’m going to earn some money each week and 
try to get the book full. Then when I get 
$18.75 worth of stamps, I'll exchange them for 
a United States Savings Bond like Father’s. 

BoB—My mother and father have bonds too. 
Father says it makes you a real partner with the 
United States Government. I intend to try 
to save for one. 

JOHN—I'm going to show it to Mary Ann 
and Jeff now. They are saving for defense 
stamps too. Good night, Mr. and Mrs. Bain. 
See you tomorrow, Bob. (Evits.) 

MR. BAIN—Son, do you really want a bond? 

Bpop—lI surely do! | 

MR. BAIN—Do you really want it—more 
than sweets or the movies? Sodas are a weak- 
ness of yours, I hear. 

BoB--W-why y-yes. I guess they are. 
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Uncle Sam's 


DEFENSE GUARDS 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


SARAH R. MESEROLL 


Critic Teacher, Hunter College Elementary School, New York, N.Y. 








CHARACTERS 
MR. BAIN RONALD 
MRS. BAIN MARY ANN 
BOB JEFF 
JOHN CATHERINE 
PRESIDENT OF UNCLE NANCY 
SAM'S DEFENSE PATRICK 
GUARDS JOAN 
SETTING 


Act I.—The comfortably furnished sit- 
ting room of the Bains’ home. There is a 
sewing basket on a table which stands next 
to an easy chair. It is evening. 

Act Il.—A meeting room at school. 
There are chairs placed in a semicircle and 
a table for the president at the open end. 
There is a gavel on the table. 

Act IIl.—Same as Act I. 




















MR. BAIN—You like candy too, you know. 

BoB (looking dubious)—Yes, but—but hon- 
estly, Father, I'd like to help my country. 
Mother works at the Red Cross and she’s al- 
ways knitting or sewing for Bundles for Britain. 
Jim and Bill have gone to camp, and Mary is 
studying the Red Cross nursing course. I want 
to do something. 

MR. BAIN—AIl right, Bob! Let’s do a little 
figuring. Have you ever saved any money out 
of your allowance? 

pop—Not much, but I have some of my 
birthday money left. 


MR. BAIN—Well, that will help. You might 
save a little more from what I give you too, 
Then by and by you will find you have enough, 

Bop—Enough! Why, Father, with only that 
little bit it would take me years and years. 

MR. BAIN—How much do I give you? 

Bop—Fifty cents a week. 

MR. BAIN—Do you spend it all each week? 

BoB—Well, very nearly all. 

MR. BAIN—On what? 

BoB—For carfare to school in the morning 
when I get up late. And then sometimes I buy 
extra things for lunch, or I go to the movies, 

(Mrs. Bain puts down her work and listens.) 

MR. BAIN—Doesn’t Mother fix you a lunch? 

BoB—Yes, Father, but I get ice cream and 
candy and things. There are a hundred things 
I could spend money for if I had it. 

(Mrs. Bain picks up her sewing again.) 

MR. BAIN—That is true of everyone, Son, 
but do you want to be a partner with Uncle 
Sam, or do you want these other things? 

BoB—I want to be a partner with Uncle Sam, 

MR. BAIN—Then you will have to practice a 
little thrift and put in some hours of good hard 
work now and then. It won't be easy. 

BoB—I suppose not, but I want to try. 

MR. BAIN—We'll talk it over again tomor- 
row evening, but it’s your bedtime now. 

(Mrs. Bain places her hand on Bob’s shoulder 
and exits with him.) 


Act Il 


(President enters and speaks to several mem- 
bers of the Defense Guard. Then he goes to 
the table and raps with the gavel. Graduall) 
the members sit down and become quiet.) 

PRESIDENT—Let’s come to order now and 
sing “God Bless America.” 

(All stand and sing the first verse.) 

MARY ANN—I love “America the Beautiful.” 
Could we sing that too? 

(They sing the first and last verses and then 
sit down again.) 

PRESIDENT—How many have more stamps 
today? 

(Children raise their hands, or wave their 
stamp folders in the air. The President points 
to various members.) (Continued on page 64) 
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HOW SCIENCE HELPS COMMERCE 





IN THE UNITED STATES 











¥ # 


Here are three types of commercial : dilation, Do you 
know how science has helped improve them? Ewing Galloway 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 


Democratic living is our theme this school year for all of our 
Illustrated Units, whether in science or in social studies. 
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M@ EVERY day trucks and ships, planes and trains, carry 

goods to places far and near. Without such efficient trans- 
portation of raw materials and manufactured products, our 
present mode of living would be impossible. Modern commerce 
is the result of years of research and the practical application of 
scientific discoveries. Improved methods are constantly being 
employed to further ensure the rapid and safe transportation of 
goods. A knowledge of commerce and its development is nec- 
essary if we are to understand many of our country’s problems. 


PLATE I (37) 





OVERVIEW AND SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 
FOR TEACHING THIS UNIT 


@ ONE purpose in teaching science is to 

help pupils see the application of its 
principles to everyday living. Science con- 
tributes to their welfare on every hand. It 
has contributed much to man’s convenience 
and comfort. It is closely allied with all of 
his endeavor. 

The relationship of science to the devel- 
opment of commerce in the United States 
is very close. To the science student it is 
an obvious relationship. To the child the 
discovery and understanding of this rela- 
tionship is a new experience. He should 
become aware of his dependence upon the 
results of scientific investigations, of the 
methods used, and of the scientific princi- 
ples involved. 

A study of this unit should, of course, 
include as many firsthand experiences as 
possible. Pupils will be interested in going 
to see a modern steam locomotive, and in 
visiting a freight or an express depot. They 
can probably see a modern-type refriger- 
ator car on the same visit. They will enjoy 
a museum exhibit or a motion picture of 
early and modern commercial vehicles. 


Science texts on the elementary level will. 


suggest simple experiments which will help 
pupils to see that steam has power, electric- 
ity can run a motor, falling water can turn 
a water wheel, and so on. 

The teacher and her pupils, planning to- 
gether, will think of many ramifications 
which their study of this unit may take. 
These will depend, among other things, 
upon the children’s interests, the materials 
available, and the teacher’s background. 

Upper-grade children should study the 
material for primary and middle grades 
given in this unit. Middle-grade pupils 
need the primary-grade material as a back- 
ground. The teacher should direct the 
attention of her pupils toward an under- 
standing of important meanings, as those 
listed here. If the teacher attempts to eval- 
uate the results of teaching the unit, she 
should try to find out how near the pupils 
have come to attaining the following objec- 
tives. Upon reading them, however, she 
will see that their attainment is not easy to 
measure. Her contribution toward the 
evaluation of learning activities might be 
made by a preparation of a test to measure 
these objectives. 


Objectives 


1. To satisfy the child’s curiosity and to 
broaden his interest in his environment. 

2. To make children aware of some of 
the applications of scientific principles. 

3. To give knowledge through an un- 
derstanding of the principles and general- 
izations contained in the material. 
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4. To show pupils the importance of sci- 
entific discoveries. 

§. To introduce pupils to the use of sci- 
entific method in solving problems. 


For Primary Grades 


A. Problems for supplementary lessons— 

1. Where do we get building material? 

2. What are the leading farm products 
in our own state? Why are these raised? 

3. How have our methods for carrying 
things changed? 

B. Important meanings to be developed— 

1. Our food, clothing, and other necessi- 
ties come from far and near. 

2. Soil, climate, natural resources, and 
access to power are some of the factors in- 
fluencing sources of material and manufac- 
turing centers. 

3. Materials are carried in many ways. 

4. There are several different sources of 
power useful in transporting goods. 


For Middle Grades 


A. Problems for supplementary lessons— 
1. Why was the invention of the com- 
pass so important to commerce? 
2. What are some materials which we 
buy from, and sell to, South America? 
B. Important meanings to be developed— 
1. Natural and man-made forces are 
used to move things. 
2. Efficient scientific inventions have 
been made to utilize these forces. 
3. These inventions are responsible for 
our present methods of conveying goods. 
4. Many years of experimentation have 
been necessary to produce our present ma- 
chines for transportation. 


For Upper Grades 


A. Problems for supplementary lessons— 

1. How does the local weather bureau 
operate? 

2. What kinds of products are carried 
by air express? 

3. How does an electric refrigerator 
work? 

B. Important meanings to be developed— 

1. Modern methods of transporting 
goods produce many problems. 

2. Much research and experimentation 
are involved in solving these problems. 

3. It is necessary to give careful consid- 
eration to the problem of safe transporta- 
tion of goods. 

4. Methods of refrigeration, inspection, 
and quarantine have been devised to ensure 


fresh, healthful food for the consumer. 
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Knox, Warren W.; and others: The Wonder- 
world of Science, Book 3 (Scribner). 


For Middle Grades 


Beauchamp, Wilbur L.; Blough, Glenn O.; and 
Melrose, Mary: Discovering Our World, 
Books II and III (Scott Foresman). 

Craig, Gerald S.; and Johnson, Goldie M.: 
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Patch, Edith M.; and Howe, Harrison E.: The 
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Lightweight articles may be carried long distances very 
quickly by air express. Courtesy, U.S. Civil Aeronautics Administration 


HOW OUR GOODS 


This motor launch 
(above) is hauling 
heavily loaded oys- 
ter boats. Perish- 
able foods keep fresh 
in refrigerator cars. 
Some are electric; 
these use ice (right). 


Have you ever seen the ( ) we C metal 


inside of a freight car? 
Heavy things and those 
we are not in a hurry 
for are sent in this way. 
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Photo by Harvey Uecker 


To convey goods rapidly and economically for fairly 
Short distances this type of motor truck is popular. 
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Courtesy, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


Ewing Galloway 


Trucks like huge thermos bottles (above) take milk from small 
country milk stations to the city. Can you name some of the 
places to which big cargo vessels (below) carry merchandise? 
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WHY DO WE NEED WAYS TO CARRY THINGS? 
For Primary Grades 


WHERE DO OUR FOOD AND 
CLOTHING COME FROM? 


1. How many of the things you need 
come from your own state? 

2. From what states do you get much of 
your food and clothing? 


Anna lives in a small village almost ex- 
actly in the middle of the state of Michi- 
gan. In the evening Anna and her mother 
often play games. Sometimes the games are 
just for fun; sometimes they are made up 
to help Anna with her lessons. 

When Anna was studying about the 
United States, she discovered that America 
is a big storehouse of useful things. Then 
Anna and her mother made up a game 
which they called “Here it is. Where is it 
from?” 

This is the plan of the game. Each play- 
er picks out an article of food or clothing. 
He describes the article so that the other 
player can guess what it is. Then the other 
player has to tell what state it comes from. 
Anna had a puzzle map of the United 
States. Each state was a separate piecer 
Anna used this map in playing the game. 
When a state was found to furnish a cer- 
tain article of food or clothing, it was in- 
serted in its proper position to build a map 
of the United States. Once thirty-nine 
states were used in the game. 

Anna took her puzzle map to school and 
showed the other children how to use it in 
playing the game. With the teacher’s help, 
they found pictures of food and clothing 
to show instead of describing the articles. 

If you play this game, you will be sur- 
prised to find where your food and clothing 
come from. You may have apples from the 
Willamette Valley in Oregon; grapefruit 
from Florida; cornflakes made from corn 
grownin Jowa, and manufactured in Mich- 
igan; sugar made from sugar cane grown in 
Louisiana; cheese from Wisconsin; salmon 
from Alaska; a leather purse made from the 
hide of a cow raised in Texas; a towel made 
from cotton grown in Mississippi; a sweat- 
er of wool from sheep in Idaho. 

You will recognize that your own state 
supplies you with many important foods 
and articles of clothing. Some of them— 
milk, butter, eggs, potatoes—may come 
from your own neighborhood. Some may 
come from a distant part of your state. 

Perhaps you have never thought about 
why the things you use must come from so 
many different places. Before you read the 
next lesson try to decide why. 


Things to do— 

1. Play the game just described. 

2. Find out what products your state is 
famous for. 
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WHY MUST OUR THINGS 
COME FROM FAR AND NEAR? 


1. Why is a source of power important? 
2. Why is or is not your state important 
in manufacturing? 


There are many reasons why all of your 
food, clothing, and other necessities cannot 
come from your neighborhood, your state, 
or any other one part of the United States. 

If you live in one of the northern states, 
you may never have seen a field of cotton, 
a banana plant, or a grapefruit tree. The 
climate in the North is too cold for them 
to grow. The climate in some parts of 
the United States is excellent for growing 
certain things and very poor for growing 
others. The same is true of the soil. Vari- 
ability of soil and climate are two reasons 
why all of your food cannot be grown in 
your own neighborhood or state. 

There are many other reasons. The 
things we use all come from the earth. 
Some grow from the soil; some are made 
from things taken from inside the earth. 
(Iron, copper, tin, gold, silver, and many 
other metals are mined.) But they are 
found only in certain parts of the earth. 

The metals are not used just as they are 
found. Usually they must be separated 
from other materials with which they are 
mixed. Sometimes they must be melted, 
purified, combined with something else, 
pounded into different shapes, or changed 
in some other way. It takes heat and power 
to do these things. 

The heat may come from oil or coal or 
gas. But oil, coal, and gas are not found 
everywhere in the earth. Sometimes the 
metals and other materials are sent to the 
place where fuel is found, or the fuel may 
be sent to the places where the minerals are 
mined. If neither raw materials nor sources 
of power are found in your state, you prob- 
ably will discover that you are getting 
many things from other states. 

Electricity is very often used as the pow- 
er for manufacturing. But electricity usu- 
ally comes from waterfalls made by a dam. 
Sometimes a good source of electricity may 
be the most important reason why a state 
becomes a manufacturing center. 

Not only food and clothing, but many 
of the other things you use, come from far 
distant places. Automobiles, machines, fur- 
niture, and thousands of other useful prod- 
ucts are sent hundreds of miles. Do you 
know how they are carried? 


Things to do— 

1, Find out whether there are important 
sources of power in your state. 

2. Try to discover what minerals are 
found in your state. 


HOW ARE MATERIALS CARRIED? 


1. How have our ways of carrying goods 
changed? 

2. What are some of the important dis- 
coveries that have helped us carry goods? 


There are many ways of carrying food, 
clothing, building materials, machinery, 
furniture, and automobiles from one place 
to another. 

A long time ago, animals were used to 
transport goods. At first the goods were 
tied on the backs of animals. Then they 
were placed on crude carriers for the ani- 
mals to drag behind them. 

Men used sailing vessels, too, to carry 
their goods. The wind blew the boats along 
the shores of oceans, seas, and lakes. The 
boats never went far from shore. Sailors 
were afraid that they would get lost if they 
did not have familiar landmarks to guide 
them. But when the compass was invented, 
mariners could chart a course. Then boats 
began to travel from one country to an- 
other, carrying goods. 

Men also learned how to use steam power 
to move boats. This was a very important 
discovery. Do you know why? With boats 
driven by steam power, men could go in 
any direction they wished, and they could 
go whenever they wished. As long as they 
used sails, they had to depend on the wind 
to blow their ships. If the wind was gentle, 
they could not go very fast. When the 
wind blew in the wrong direction, it was 
very difficult, and often impossible, to carry 
a load of goods to certain places. 

It was found that steam power could also 
be used to carry goods on land. The inven- 
tion of the steam engine had far-reaching 
effects. It enabled a single locomotive to 
pull many cars loaded with coal, iron ore, 
groceries, furniture, cattle, oil, and so on. 
However, the first locomotives were not 
nearly so efficient as modern ones. 

There are still other speedy methods of 
carrying things. Trucks and automobiles 
transport goods and people to far places 
quickly and safely. When scientists learned 
how to use the power released by exploding 
gasoline, this was indeed an important dis- 
covery. If you live on a state or national 
highway, you see hundreds of trucks pass 
your house every day, carrying all kinds 
of things. If you live on a farm, you may 
haul your farm products to market in a 
truck. Your winter’s supply of fuel prob- 
ably comes in a large truck. Trucks and 
automobiles travel on the force of explod- 
ing gasoline. 

The fastest way to carry goods is by air- 
plane. Many different kinds of light- 
weight things, such as medicines, flowers, 
and certain foods, are shipped long dis- 
tances across our country by air express. 


Things to do— 

1. Find out how the materials to build 
your school were carried to the site. 

2. Find out what vehicles carry goods to 
various stores in your town. 
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HOW HAVE INVENTIONS HELPED US CARRY GOODS? 
For Middle Grades 


WHAT ARE NATURAL FORCES? 


1. How does gravity help things move? 
2. How do the forces of steam, explod- 
ing gasoline, and electricity move things? 


Nothing moves unless something moves 
it. No waving of magic wands can sail 
ships, move trains, or motivate the other 
vehicles that carry things from one place to 
another. Without some force to move 
them, all things would stand still. 

As you know, there are many different 
forces that can make things move. Some 
of these are natural forces that are here, 
ready to be used. Other forces must be 
made by man from natural materials, 

One of the natural forces is gravity. It 
is the force that holds things on the earth. 
Do you know how this force can be used to 
move things? Gravity causes things to go 
from high places to low places on the earth. 
It makes water run downhill. If you have 
ever dropped a piece of wood or an empty 
bottle with a cork in it into a river, you 
have seen it move downstream. Canoes and 
rafts are carried by moving water in thit 
manner, without effort on your part. 

Wind, one of the important natural 
forces, propels sailing ships across the water 
with their loads of goods. For many years 
sailing ships were one of the chief means of 
carrying things from place to place. 

Later on, man learned to use another 
very important force. This force is pro- 
duced by heating water until it changes in- 
to steam, which is very powerful. Steam 
engines can cause heavily loaded ships to 
move through the water and long trains of 
cars to move along rails. 

Electricity is also a very powerful force. 
Natural forces are changed into electricity 
by man-made machinery. Electricity to 
light your homes, to operate stationary en- 
gines, Or to move trains is made by the 
forces of wind or falling water. However, 
in the case of ships and some trains, steam 
or Diesel engines are the source of elec- 
tric power. 

The force of explosions can move vehi- 
cles) Do you know how? Automobiles are 
run by this force. Gasoline is exploded in 
the motor. The force from these explosions 
is used to run the engine, which in turn 
moves the wheels. As you know, this force 
can move things rapidly for long distances. 
Trucks propelled by gasoline engines can 
haul very heavy loads. 


Things to do— 

1. Find pictures that show how different 
forces are used to move things. 

2. Try to arrange to see vehicles that use 
each of the natural forces described here. 
Ask someone to show you how they operate. 
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WHAT ARE SOME IMPORTANT SCIENTIFIC 
INVENTIONS THAT USE NATURAL FORCES? 


1. How is the work of scientists impor- 
tant to you? 

2. What inventions use steam, electric- 
ity, or gasoline as their source of power to 
move things? 


Without the invention of ways to use 
such forces as moving water, wind, steam, 
and electricity, none of these forces could 
move things for us. Men have worked for 
centuries to perfect machines that could 
utilize these forces. The first inventions 
were very crude. After years of working 
and experimenting, however, scientists were 
able to make machines that operate much 
more perfectly and safely. 

Look at the pictures in this unit and you 
will see many of the important machines 
that have been invented to use the forces 
of nature. 

For a long, long time, wind was the force 
that moved boats. Sailboats travel not only 
with the wind, but their sails can be ad- 
justed to enable them to travel against it. 
The first sailboats were very simply made. 
As a result of long-continued, patient ex- 
perimenting, man finally learned to con- 
struct sailboats so that they could travel 
very fast and be controlled easily. 

Before the force of steam could be put to 
use, many problems had to be solved. At 
last, a crude steam engine was invented. 
Improved models now move ships speedily 
over the water. Steam engines also haul 
trains of cars along their tracks. The ordi- 
nary locomotive that you see pulling a train 
of cars has two steam engines. They are 
located on either side of the locomotive in 
front of the driving wheels. 

Scientists experimented for a long time 
to discover how the explosion of gasoline 
could be used to run an automobile. First 
they had to find out how it could run an 
engine, then how the force from the engine 
could be carried to the wheels, how the 
force from the engine could be disconnect- 
ed from the wheels so the engine could 
run without moving the automobile, and 
soon and on. Many problems were solved 
before even the crudest automobile was 
made. Today, motor trucks carry food, oil, 
gasoline, furniture, building materials, and 
hundreds of other things from one place to 
another, It required years and years of ex- 
perimenting to bring these machines to 
their present state of perfection. 

Diesel engines use an oil that costs less 
than gasoline. Some of the large ocean- 
going ships have Diesel engines. So do some 
of the giant trucks, and some of the newer 
streamlined trains. 


Some locomotives are driven by electric- 
ity. Later in your study of science you will 
discover how electricity can run an electric 
motor. You will see that years of experi- 
menting were necessary to invent such 


machine. Numerous improvements were 
made on the first electric motors. It has 
taken a long time to perfect one that js 
easily controlled, makes the most efficient 
use of electricity, and meets all other re- 
quirements. 


Things to do— 

1. Find out who invented the steam en- 
gine and the gasoline engine. 

2. Learn more about Diesel engines. 

3. Find diagrams that show the parts of 
a gasoline engine and a steam engine. 


Sf 


HOW HAVE THESE INVENTIONS 
AFFECTED TRADE? 


1. If the steam engine had never been in- 
vented, how might this have affected you? 
2. Why are inventions so important? 


If you have read the lessons for primary 
grades, you know that the food you eat, the 
clothes you wear, the tools and implements 
used around your home, and the building 
material of which your home and school are 
made are all brought to you from far and 
near. You have just been reading about 
some of the scientific inventions that are 
used in transporting goods such as these 
from place to place. If there had been no 
such inventions, how would you get the 
things you need? 

These inventions make it possible for a 
fruit grower in California to sell his prod- 
ucts in Chicago or New York. They make 
it possible to send coal from Pennsylvania 
to another part of the country where there 
is iron ore, or to ship iron or copper ore to 
a place where there is coal. Modern ve- 
hicles that use the force of steam, electric- 
ity, or gasoline enable the people of one 
state to trade with the people of another 
state or with foreign countries. 

It is very necessary for us to have trade 
between states and between different coun- 
tries. It would be a strange world if we 
could use only the products of our own 
communities. 

Trade grew as the inventions you have 
been reading about came into use. As new 
methods of transportation were devised, 
things could be sent longer distances, and 
more quickly and more cheaply. These are 
a few of the reasons why trade between 
states and nations has increased. 


Things to do— 

1. Make a list of some important inven- 
tions that have influenced trade. 

2. Read more about the relationship be- 
tween the development of the United States 
and the use of inventions affecting trade. 

3. Find maps that show different air- 
plane routes across the United States. 
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SCIENTIFIC PROBLEMS OF COMMERCE 
For Upper Grades 


HOW CAN ACCIDENTS BE PREVENTED 
WHILE GOODS ARE BEING TRANSPORTED? 


1. What are some of the causes of acci- 
dents to commercial vehicles? 

2. What are some of the safety devices 
that help prevent accidents? 


Count the trucks that pass by in a day 
on_a busy highway, the trains that enter 
and leave a large city, the airplanes that 
come and go from a large airport, the ships 

_ that set sail from, and dock at, an impor- 
tant seaport. Then remember that our 
country has hundreds of miles of such high- 
ways, hundreds of large cities and seaports, 
and many important airports. The engi- 
neer, truck driver, pilot, or sea captain 
each hopes to carry his load of goods safely 
to its destination. This is possible only if 
important trafic problems are solved. 

Highways must be built for safety. The 
corners must be properly marked, and they 
must be constructed so that trucks and oth- 
er vehicles can turn safely. Roads must be 
marked so that signs can be seen at night. 
There must be signal lights and driving 
rules. Trucks must be built of strong mate- 
rials and made so that they can stop quickly 
when necessary. Regulations must govern 
their weight, speed of travel, and so on. 

A complicated system of dependable 
train signals is essential to ensure the safe 
handling of trains. Automatic signals are 
placed at important railroad and highway 
intersections. Safe bridges are built and 
safe tracks are constructed. Automatic 
switches control the progress of trains. 

Years of experimenting have been spent 
to ensure safe air travel. Safe landing 
fields have been laid out, floodlights in- 
vented, signal lights and safety beams per- 
fected. So many reliable safety devices 
have been constructed that planes can fly 
safely without any visible help from land. 

Travel by water is much safer today than 
it was years ago. Now ships are required 
by law to be made with bulkheads and a 
double hull, which greatly lessens the dan- 
ger of their sinking. They are built of 
strong materials, and are tested in every 
way before being permitted to carry people 
and goods. Also better methods of guiding 
and controlling ships have been invented. 

The United States Weather Bureau has 
done much to make transportation by land, 
air, and water safer. Storms have been re- 
sponsible for many accidents causing dam- 
age to goods and loss of life on airplanes, 
ships, trains, and trucks. The scientists 
at the Weather Bureau can tell when the 
storm will come, in which direction it will 
probably travel, how fast it will travel, and 
how violent it is likely to be. 
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As a result of such information, sea cap- 
tains can change their course to avoid the 
storm, move faster toward their destina- 
tion, prepare their ships for the storm, or 
make other use of the storm warnings. 

The work of the Weather Bureau is espe- 
cially useful in bringing about safe trans- 
portation by air. Air lines have their own 
weather bureaus and they keep in constant 
touch with the United States Weather Bu- 
reau. Storm forecasts have been responsi- 
ble for saving the lives of many airplane 
pilots and passengers and much valuable 
cargo. 

In the states where snowstorms and bliz- 
zards are common in winter, the forecasts 
are of great value to those who are respon- 
sible for the safety of trucks and trains. 
Truck travel is especially dangerous on icy 
roads and when snow blinds the drivers. 


Things to do— 

1. Find pictures that show highway 
safety devices. 

2. Find out more about safety devices in 
air travel. 

3. Find out how truck drivers in your 
state get their licenses to drive. 


od 


HOW CAN FOODS BE KEPT FRESH 
DURING TRANSPORTATION? 


1. Why must certain foods be kept cold 
until used? 

2. How are such foods kept cold while 
they are being transported? 


In spite of the fact that express trains 
can carry goods across the United States at 
high speed, and airplanes can carry them 
even more quickly, great quantities of goods 
proceed slowly across the country in freight 
trains or along rivers and canals in slow- 
moving boats. Ripe fruits, vegetables, eggs, 
fish, milk, and meats must be fresh when 
they arrive at their destination. To accom- 
plish this, they must be kept cool. Bacte- 
ria, molds, and other organisms soon begin 
to work on warm foods, but foods that are 
kept cool can be moved long distances, ar- 
riving as fresh as they were when they 
started. 

Railway refrigerator cars are used to 
transport perishable foods. There are com- 
partments for ice inside these cars. The 
walls of refrigerator cars are thick so that 
heat cannot penetrate them easily. If re- 
frigerator cars have to travel for a long 
distance, they are re-iced at some stop 
along the way. 

Large trucks that carry perishable foods 
are often refrigerated also. Some are cooled 
by electricity in much the same way as the 


electric refrigerator in your home is cooled, 
Ships, too, have large compartments that 
are kept cool by ice or electric refrigeration 
so that they can carry perishable goods long 
distances without spoiling. 

There are many scientific methods used 
for canning and otherwise preserving foods, 
Such foods can easily be transported long 
distances without fear of spoiling. 

A recent method of preserving perishable 
foods is to freeze them solid, not thawing 
them until they are to be used. Scientists 
have discovered that if foods are frozen 
quickly they are not damaged in any way, 
So now vegetables, such as peas, beans, 
asparagus; all kinds of meats; strawberries, 
cherries, and other fruits are often frozen 
quickly before being shipped long distances, 


Things to do— 
1. Find out more about frozen foods. 
2. Find out how foods are kept fresh in 


airplanes. 
* 


HOW CAN THE SPREAD OF PLANT OR ANIMAL 
DISEASES AND INSECT PESTS BE CHECKED? 


1. How are diseases and insect pests car- 
ried from place to place? 

2. Why are inspections and quarantines 
important? 


Fruits, vegetables, and other farm prod- 
ucts are frequently carried far from the 
place where they were grown. Cattle, 
sheep, hogs, chickens, and other animals 
are transported hundreds of miles. These 
plants and animals are subject to many dis- 
eases. Hundreds of insect pests feed on the 
leaves, stems, roots, seeds, and fruits of 
plants. Some kinds live on animals, too. 

When plants and animals are transported 
from one state to another, there is always 
considerable possibility that diseases and in- 
sect pests will be carried with them. In- 
deed that is the way many epidemics have 
spread. Some plant and animal diseases, as 
well as insect pests not native to America, 
were brought here from foreign countries 
and carried from one state to another. 

Several methods have been devised to pre- 
vent this from happening. The federal gov- 
ernment has set up a system for inspecting 
plants and animals before they are shipped 
from one place to another. If any com- 
municable diseases or harmful insects are 
found, the shipment cannot be sent. 

Quarantine depots have been established 
between states. Whenever trucks cross the 
boundaries of these quarantines, they must 
pass inspection. The European corn borer, 
the Mediterranean fruit fly, and the cotton 
boll weevil, are among those upon which a 
quarantine has been imposed. 


Things to do— 

1. Find out whether there are any insect 
quarantines in your state. 

2. Read more about government inspec- 
tion of meats and other products. 
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Why is it important that the railway and the highwa 
cross on different levels? Courtesy, U.S. Public Roads Administration 


This electric control board directs the progress 
of all trains within a radius of a hundred miles. 
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Photo by Hauer. Courtesy, U.S. Weather Bureau 
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An airplane landing 
field has floodlights 
and other devices to 
help airplane pilots in 
landing safely at night. . 












Imagine how truck 
drivers who drive 
many miles at night 
must appreciate an 
illuminated road! 








Courtesy, U.S. Public Roads Administration 
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Ships were quick 
to install radio 
as a safety device 
(left). How does 
any scientifically 
planned curve in 

a highway (right) = 


make for safety? 
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ACTIVITIES BASED ON 
THE UNIT 


@ ACTIVITIES of any nature are useless 
unless they contribute in some specific 
way to a child’s growth. Examination of 
the objectives set up for this unit indicates 
that activities for the unit must be select- 
ed on the basis of their contributions to 
_(1) broadening of interests, (2) applying 
scientific principles, (3) gaining knowl- 
edge, (4) realizing the importance of sci- 
entific discoveries, (5) learning to use 
scientific method. Each activity should 
contribute directly or indirectly to one or 
more of these purposes. Unless it does so, 
it cannot be justified as part of the unit. 
Unless the purposes are kept in mind as the 
activities proceed, it is not likely that they 
will be realized. The activities given here 
are presented in brief. The pupils should 
help to plan those that they undertake. 


For Primary Grades 
KEEPING A PictroriaL History 


Make a search for pictures that show 
various ways of carrying things. Look in 
library books, textbooks, picture books, and 
magazines. Instead of cutting out the pic- 
tures, keep a reference file that will tell 
you quickly just where to find a picture 
of a locomotive, an Indian travois, or any 
other vehicle. 

Your class may decide to make a mural 
showing all the different methods of trans- 
portation. Try to arrange the illustrations 
in the order in which the machines were 
first used. You may work with paints, 
crayons, or cut paper, using heavy wrap- 
ping paper for the background. 

Instead of a mural, you might plan a 
movie depicting the various ways of carry- 
ing goods. Use a long sheet of paper which 
you can fasten to rollers. Perhaps you al- 
ready have a box made for showing such 
pictures. If not, you can fix one easily. 
One of the pupils can describe the pictures 


as they are shown. 


For Primary and Middle Grades 


CONSTRUCTING A Map 

A large map of the United States will 
help you understand and remember where 
many of the things you use every day come 
from. You may make the map on a large 
piece of plywood or other thin wood, or 
you can make it on a large piece of fiber- 
board. If the board is not white, cover it 
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with white paper. Then draw an outline 
of the United States, and put in the bound- 
aries of each state. 

In your study of science and commerce 
you have learned where oil, coal, iron ore, 
cotton, and many other useful raw mate- 
rials as well as manufactured products are 
found. After you have learned as much as 
you can about where these things come 
from, you may locate their origins on the 
map. Place a piece of coal where coal is 
mined. You can think of different ways to 
show other products. Small oil derricks, 
pieces of cotton, pictures of trees, and 
many other objects fastened on the map 
will help to show where things come from. 
You may also wish to show how they are 
brought to your home by the use of railway 
cars, boats, trucks, and airplanes. 

You can enlarge this plan and use the 
map for a geography study. Some day you 
may like to write the story of the map. 
Show the map to other children. 


For Middle Grades 


SHOWING THE PROGRESS MADE 
IN THE FIELD OF INVENTION 


There are many interesting ways you 
can use to indicate how the number of 
inventions has grown and how the inven- 
tions themselves have changed. You may 
choose one or all of the following topics. 

. Changes in use of forces. 

. Changes in automobiles. 

. Changes in locomotives. 

. Changes in airplanes. 

. New and old types of waterwheels 
and windmills. 

You may show these changes by draw- 
ings which you make yourself, or you can 
collect pictures. Unless you draw very well, 
your results will be more satisfactory if you 
use pictures which you collect from maga- 
zines, newspapers, and old books, or from 
other places. Perhaps someone at home will 
help you collect the magazines everyone has 
finished reading. 

Write a story of the pictures. Explain 
the changes that were made, give approxi- 
mate dates, give reasons for the change, and 
tell why the change was important. 
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An important scientific 
safety device is this 
railway signal bridge. 
Lights and semaphores 
are operated automati- 
cally as the trains pass 
over any of these tracks. 


For Middle and Upper Grades 


STUDYING SAFETY 


You have read that the problem of safe- 
ty, as it relates to the carrying of goods, is 
very important. Accidents must be pre- 
vented. There are many ways to prevent 
them. Here are a few of the possible prob- 
lems that may interest you. 

1. How do train signals operate to en- 
sure safe train travel? 

2. How do brakes work on large trucks? 

3. What safety measures are practiced at 
airports? 

4. In building roads what safety prob- 
lems must be considered? in building ships? 

§. What are the chief causes of accidents 
to goods that are being transported? 

6. What can girls and boys do to help 
bring about safe transportation? 

Books will help you to get reliable infor- 
mation (see bibliography). But books may 
not contain all of the facts you need. You 
may decide to visit a railway station and 
ask for an explanation of train signals. 
A trip to examine the safety measures at an 
airport will be helpful, and so will a talk 
with the owner of a trucking company. 


For Upper Grades 


MAKING A Book 
Making a book about what you have 


learned is a good way to summarize your 
knowledge. You can divide into commit- 
tees and plan the whole book before you 
begin. Divide your book into chapters. 
Some of them may be about these prob- 
lems: (1) Where do our food and cloth- 
ing come from? (2) What forces are used 
to move goods? (3) How have methods of 
moving things changed? (4) In what 
ways have scientists helped to improve our 
methods of carrying goods? 

The book will be more attractive if there 
are pictures in it. Draw them, get them 
from old books and magazines, or do both. 
Arrange your book in a logical order so that 
it tells a complete story from the beginning 
to the end. Make a table of contents and 
a list of illustrations. 
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ESKIMO SOUVENIRS 


CECILIA VITS 


@ THE pupils of my primary grades worked 

out a unit of study on the Eskimos. To 
summarize their work, the children gave a pro- 
gram for their mothers. It was conducted as 
an imaginary tour through the Far North. 

When planning the entertainment, we found 
that we had so much interesting information 
that all of it could not possibly be included 
in our allotted time, so we decided to give out 
little booklet souvenirs as supplements to our 
program. 

To make each of the booklets, we folded 
three sheets of hectograph paper crosswise. On 
the covers we printed “Eskimo News,” and be- 
low it drew a picture of an Eskimo child. For 
the contents, each child wrote two or three sen- 
tences about the most interesting facts he had 
discovered during the course of the project. 
The best sentences were hectographed on the 
pages of the booklet under the heading, “Did 
You Know?” During the program, just before 
we were sailing back in imagination to America, 
these booklets were passed out as souvenirs. 
They were greatly enjoyed by the mothers. 


GRAMMAR FUN 


LAVINA JASNOCK 


@ WHILE teaching parts of speech, add a 
little spice and fun by playing a game 
called “Silly Sentences.” 

Five pupils play at one time. First have two 
pupils each make a list of adjectives, one pupil 
a list of nouns, another a list of verbs, and the 
last a list of adverbs. Arrange the pupils thus: 
adjective, adjective, noun, verb, and adverb. 

The first pupil reads his first adjective with 
a or the preceding it; the second pupil reads his 
first adjective; the third pupil reads his first 
noun; the fourth pupil reads his first verb; and 
the fifth pupil reads his first adverb. Sentences 
may sometimes be as silly as this: “The big 
blue bed jumped drowsily.” 

The game continues either until the lists of 
words have all been used, or as long as the 
available time will permit. 
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ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS 


VELMA HARVEY 
M ASSEMBLY programs need not call for a 


great amount of time in looking for some- 
thing to present. Take stock of the activities 
which have been in progress in the schoolroom, 
and view some of these in the light of possibili- 
ties for assembly programs. Let the children 
take the initiative in selecting and planning 
some phase of their current activities for a pro- 
gram presentation before children of the other 
grades. 

Teachers will not need to complain that the 
children lack originality. Indeed, they may 
discover much unused talent. Children show 
a great deal of ingenuity in writing plays. The 
pupils of an average fifth grade in our school 
wrote and directed a play based on a history 
unit. At the same assembly program a num- 
ber of the children exhibited and discussed 
some of their hobby collections. 

A unique and highly successful program 
presented in our school was based on problems 
of character education. One group dramatized 
each problem to be discussed. After each dram- 
atization, a pupil led in a panel discussion of 
the problem that was being presented. The 
program was practical and interesting. 

Such programs stimulate creative effort on 
the part of the pupils, and in some instances 
may provide a manner of concluding an activ- 
ity unit in a successful way. 





To Club Contributors 


LWW ~~ 





@ MANY teachers tell us that 

the suggestions on the pages 
of the Help-One-Another Club 
are invaluable. As you know, 
these short articles are written 
by teachers from their own ex- 
perience. Wouldn’t you, too, 
like to submit practical teaching 
devices? 

We pay one dollar upon pub- 
lication for each article appear- 
ing in this department. An 
additional dollar is paid for each 
accompanying photograph that 
we publish. (Don’t forget to 
Write your name and address on 


the back of each photograph. ) 
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The following rules should be 
observed in preparing the manu- 
scripts for the Teachers’ Help- 
One-Another Club. 

An article should not exceed 
300 words. 

Place your name and address 
in the upper left-hand corner of 
the first page of cach manuscript. 
(If you are a marricd woman, 
use your given name, not your 
husband’s. ) 

When you submit more than 
one article, use a separate sheet 
of paper for each. 

If possible, articles should be 
typewritten, with double spacing. 


When a handwritten article is 
submitted, write plainly, on one 
side of the sheet only, leaving 
space between the lines. Plain 
white paper, 8%” x 11”, is pre- 
ferred. 

It is not necessary to send a 
letter with an article. However, 
if you wish to do so, write on a 
separate sheet. 

Address mail for this depart- 
ment to Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club, THe INsTRUCTOR, 
Dansville, N.Y. 

We do not return unavailable 
articles sent to the Teachers’ 
Hel p-One-Another Club. 
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PENMANSHIP FOLDERS 


KATHRYN LAKE 


@ [ FOLLOW the plan of having each child 

keep a folder in which a specimen of his 
handwriting is placed every month. This 
method is a good incentive toward improve- 
ment in writing. 

The folder is made of two pieces of 9” x 12” 
oak tag put together with paper fasteners along 
the left side. Inside we paste the first speci- 
men at the top of the left side. When this side 
is filled we begin to paste at the bottom of the 
right side so that the last specimen in the 
folder is opposite the first specimen, thus en- 
abling parents and children to see at a glance 
how much improvement has been made in 
penmanship during the year. 


OUR T RACE 


MARGARET MASON ROBBINS 


M@ HAVE you ever tried a T race during an 

arithmetic class? It is great fun. Not 
only does it give a very rapid checkup on the 
child’s ability to add, subtract, multiply, or 
divide, but it motivates his learning if the test 
is given properly. 

Ask a small group of children to go to the 
blackboard and each make a large T. Then, if 
you are checking on the table of 6’s, for ex- 
ample, you will ask the children to write 
x 6 on top of their T. Dictate, for the chil- 
dren to write on the left side of the long line, 
the numerals from 0 to 9, but not in order. 
Then have the children write the answers on 
the right side of the line. The first one finish- 
ing with the fewest mistakes is the winner. 

In such a race I like the group to contain 
children of as near equal ability as possible, 
since I do not want any child embarrassed dur- 
ing the race, nor do I want him to have a de- 
feated feeling. The race is just as good when 
two participate as when many children are 
working. I never insist that a child race, since 
there are many ways of checking ability, and 
some children become nervous and unable to 
do anything when racing. 

Sometimes I let the winners from each group 
compete in order to determine the room cham- 
pion. The race also becomes a room activity 
when the children at their seats check the 
racers’ work during the game’s progress. 
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COLORFUL STAR DECORATIONS 


ALICE GENGELBACH 


@ THE pupils of my sev- 

enth grade spent a few 
art periods learning to cut 
five-pointed stars of different 


sizes. We followed the direc- 
tions in THE INSTRUCTOR, 
February, 1934, page 15. 


[See also THe INsTRUCTOR, 
June, 1941, page 25.] 

After the children had 
practiced cutting stars, they 
planned star designs of cut 
paper, using stars of various 
sizes and strips of paper of 
various widths. They limited 


A FRIDAY CLUB 


MILDRED ASHE LAWRENCE 


M ONE of the most interesting clubs we have 

ever had meets every two weeks on Friday 
afternoon during the last half hour of the day. 
The children elect the officers, who preside at 
the business meetings and conduct them in a 
formal manner. 

After the business is completed, the presi- 
dent turns the meeting over to the program 
chairmen, usually two in number. They pre- 
sent a program which they have prepared 
themselves and of which they are in complete 
charge. The life of some important character 
in history, whose birthday occurs in the cur- 
rent month, is usually the center of interest. 
The program includes talks, readings, music, 
and original plays. Everyone takes part, and 
the parents are invited. 

On club days the bulletin board is appropri- 
ately decorated with pictures relating to the 
topic for discussion. Occasionally the girls 
serve hot chocolate and cookies. 

Some of the benefits we have derived from 
this club are: (1) practice in public speaking, 
(2) experience in planning a program, (3) 
developing good manners, and (4) increased 
visits of parents to the school. 





HM NOTING the popularity of a teacher's 

novelty belt, [ decided to have my pupils 
make similar ones. There were a number of 
advanced pupils in the grade whose skill in fine 
and manual arts needed developing. So, when 
these pupils finished their assigned work ahead 
of the others, I started them on this activity. 
It soon became a great favorite because of its 
usefulness and inexpensiveness. 

The belts were made of two leather thongs 
of the type used in lacings for boots, about 
thirty-two or thirty-four inches long, on 
which were strung three-ply wooden plaques 
about two inches long and one and one-half 
inches wide, having a design painted on them. 
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the colors used to red, white, 
and blue. Many attractive 
arrangements of were 
made, and no two designs 
were alike. The children en- 
joyed displaying these motifs 
in our room. 


Stars 


For decorating costumes 
and properties for a patriotic 
play, star designs are appro- 
priate. Pupils will find many 
other things on which to use 
these colorful star patterns— 
quilts, belts, notebook cov- 


ers, stationery, programs. 


OUR SCHOOL MUSEUM 


MAUDE W. HUNTER 


M OUR fourth grade has a room museum 

that has fast developed into a hobby, for 
every child in the room is interested in it, and 
has contributed to it. 

We give from fifteen to twenty minutes each 
morning to new contributions, and there is 
never a morning that some new curio fails to 
come in—a beautiful shell, an unusual rock, a 
fruit or a nut from a foreign country, a piece 
of petrified wood. We expect the child who 
makes the contribution to find out as much as 
he can about it before he brings it in—what 
it is, where it came from, and so on. Often 
the child has to do some reading before a com- 
plete report can be made. 

Each article brought in and accepted for the 
museum is labeled and a short description is 
written and placed with it. (The children de- 
cide that some contributions are not acceptable 
for our museum. ) 

We have constructed three shelves for the 
museum corner. These are labeled “Vegetable,” 
“Mineral,” and “Animal.” The pupils think 
their museum is the best kind of hobby. 


A NOVELTY BELT 


HARLAN F. HARRISON 





FOR HEALTHFUL EATING 


WILMA WITHERS 


M IN HEALTH classes a teacher often finds 
that some children do not like foods which 
are good for them, especially vegetables. 

A plan which helps overcome this dislike js 
to have each pupil make from brown wrapping 
paper a market basket that pleases his fancy, 
either a plain or a gaily decorated one. Each 
day the pupils may cut out from seed cata- 
logues, or from wrappers taken from vegetable 
cans, pictures of the vegetables he has eaten 
and paste them at the top of his basket. The 
object, of course, is to see who can have the 
best variety of healthful vegetables in his bas- 
ket. Ties are quite often the result, but en- 
thusiasm is great. 

Vegetable carts, wagons, or bowls may be 
used in much the same manner as the baskets. 
Or, if the group is small, each wagon may be 
drawn by a different animal. The wagon havy- 
ing the greatest load of vegetables in it would 
be in the lead in the contest. 


COMPOSITION AID 


EFFIE W. SEAMAN 


@ THE necessary compositions that children 

are required to write are frequently the 
most dreaded part of their language course. 
To make this work more interesting, my sixth- 
grade class uses pictures from the covers of 
current periodicals instead of the suggested 
topics in the textbooks. The pupils collect the 
pictures and bring them to me. On the days 
that they do written work a number of these 
pictures are put up at the front of the room, 
and each pupil may choose the one he prefers 
as a topic. 

To vary the work, the children sometimes 
write first-person stories or dramatize them, 
so that they may give them during a class 
period. 

The pictures have been so popular that we 
use them in the grammar work, too, as in 
composing sentences with compound subjects, 
phrases, nouns, and so on. 














After the pupils had decided upon whether 
they wanted square, rectangular, round, or oval 
plaques, or a combination of two or three, they 
drew the shape with the design (Mexican, 
Indian, Western, or other motif) on manila 
drawing paper. This was then transferred 
with carbon paper onto the three-ply board, 
which had been sawed into the correct num- 
ber and shape of plaques to be used, usually 
ten or twelve. The plaques were painted with 
enamel and shellacked when dry. 

















With a hand drill a hole was made in each 
corner of each plaque. The plaques were then 
threaded on the thongs, and spaced evenly. 
The thongs were tied together at the ends. 
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Arizona.—My second-grade pupils and I would like to 
exchange letters and pictures with other pupils and 
teachers anywhere. We are located on the Little Colorado 
River, and are close to the historic Coronado Trail. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. Clarcia Eagar, Eagar, Arizona. 


Illinois —The pupils and teacher of Prairie Center 
Rural School, grades one, four, six, seven, and eight, 
would like to exchange letters and scenic post cards 
with other pupils and teachers in the United States, 
Canada, Alaska, Cuba, the Bahamas, the Hawaiian and 
Philippine Islands, and South America. We live in a sec- 
tion famous for soybeans. Address all correspondence to: 
Miss Mabel Keister, Prairie Center School, R.D. 1, Deca- 
tur, Illinois. 


Illinois —The pupils of my rural school and I would 
like to exchange pictures and letters with other pupils 
and teachers. We live near the Mississippi River, in a 
county famous for its Angus cattle. Our small commu- 
nity is the site of one of the oldest Swedish settlements in 
Illinois. Address: Mrs. Gwendolyn Rhodenbaugh, Lynn 
Center, Illinois. 


lowa.—The pupils of our rural school, grades one to 
eight, and I would like to exchange correspondence and 
pictures with other pupils and teachers of the United 
States, the Hawaiian Islands, Alaska, and Canada. Our 
school has sixteen pupils. We live in the greatest corn- 
growing section of the United States. Address mail to: 
Miss Anita Buech, Charlotte, Iowa. 


lowa.—My rural-school pupils, grades four through 
seven, and I would like to exchange letters and post 
cards with pupils and teachers of other states and out- 
lying possessions of the United States. We live in the 
heart of the corn belt. Address: Miss Pearl Cox, Panora, 
Towa. 


lowa.—My pupils, grades six, seven, and eight, and 
I would like to exchange letters and pictures with pu- 
pils and teachers of other schools in the United States 
or its possessions. Address: Miss Betty Deane Krogh, 
Owego School, Salix, Iowa. 


Maine.—The fifth-, seventh-, and eighth-grade pupils 
in a village school located on Frenchmans Bay, near 
Acadia National Park, would like to correspond with pu- 
pils of other schools who would like to hear about life 
on the Maine coast. Address: Mrs. Pearl Walker, South 
Gouldsboro, Maine. 


Michigan.—Our rural one-room school would like to 
exchange letters with schools in other states. We live 
twenty miles from Lansing, the capital of Michigan. Ad- 
dress all mail to: Miss Dorothy Myers, R.D. 5, Charlotte, 
Michigan. 


Minnesota.—The pupils and teacher of District 42 in 
the famed Upper Mississippi and Paul Bunyan country 
wish to exchange letters with schools anywhere. We have 
much of interest to tell you. Address: Miss Aileen Bloom, 
Becida, Minnesota. 


Minnesota.—My rural-school pupils, grades one through 
seven, and I would like to exchange letters and post 
cards with pupils and teachers of the United States, Mex- 
ico, and Canada. We are making an insect collection. 
Address all mail to: Miss Margaret I. Schultz, District 
No. 31. Brownton, Minnesota. 


Minnesota.—My pupils, grades one to eight, and I 
would like to exchange letters and ideas with other pu- 
pils and teachers throughout the United States and its 
Possessions, Canada, and Mexico. Address: Miss Carole 
LiaBraaten, Leonard, Minnesota. 


Mississippi—My fourth-grade pupils and I would like 
to exchange correspondence and picture post cards with 
other pupils and teachers in the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, and the Hawaiian Islands. We are in the cotton 
belt. Address all mail to: Miss Virginia Dale Mayhall, 
101 N. Le Flore St., Cleveland, Mississippi. 


_ Missouri—My pupils, grades one to seven, and I would 
like to exchange letters, snapshots, and scenic post cards 
with other pupils and teachers in any place where the 
English language is written. Address: Mrs. Lucy Rogers, 
Wayman School, Princeton, Missouri. 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 


THE INSTRUCTOR is always glad to be 
‘a medium whereby you and your pupils may 
correspond with other schools. e open 
these columns for your exchange notices, 
and we offer these suggestions: 

To develop a satisfactory correspondence, 
send in your notices EARLY. 

Try to include in your notice some point 
of special interest in your locality. 

Have your pupils answer as many of the 
letters received as possible. Your notice 
invites correspondence; therefore the chil- 
dren who write in response expect replies. 

If your pupils wish to write to a school 
listed below, have them do so soon after 
your copy of THE INSTRUCTOR arrives. 

Address your notices to Club Exchange, 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


Missouri—My pupils of the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
grades would like to exchange letters with other schools 
of the United States and its possessions. We live near 
the largest peony fields in the world. Address mail to: 
Mr. Wilbur Miller, Sarcoxie, Missouri. 


Montana.—The, pupils of my rural school, grades six 
and eight, would like to exchange letters and cards with 
other schools in the United States and outlying possessions. 
Address: Miss Anna M. Hron, Baker, Montana. 


Nebraska.—My pupils of grades two, five, six, ) 
eight would like to exchange letters with pupils from 
the United States, Cuba, Mexico, or Canada. Address: 
Miss Doris Gronewold, Gothenburg, Nebraska. 


Nebraska.—My seventh grade and I would like to cor- 
respond with pupils and teachers anywhere. We are in 
the corn and wheat belt of the United States. Address 
all correspondence to: Miss Anna M. Cowan, Box 346, 
Oxford, Nebraska. 


Nebraska.—The pupils of our rural school, grades four, 
six, seven, and eight, and I would like to exchange let- 
ters with other pupils and teachers. Address mail to: 
Miss Ruth Molkentine, Stratton, Nebraska. 


New York.—My pupils of the sixth grade, West Canada 
Valley Central School, would like to hear from children 
of Spanish-American countries, or any other children who 
wish to write. We live near the historic Mohawk Valley. 
Address mail to: Miss Hilda A. Ostrander, Middleville, 
New York. 


New York.—My fourth-grade pupils would like to ex- 
change letters with other pupils of the United States and 
its possessions. We are located near Lake Ontario, in the 
fruit section. Address: Miss Susie Robinson, Williamson, 
New York. 


North Dakota.—The pupils of our rural school would 
be interested in exchanging correspondence with other 
rural schools. Our school is located in the northern 
part of the Red River Valley, about three miles south of 
the Canadian border. Address: Miss Irene M. Weiss, 
Fremont District No. 13, Town Hall School, R.D. 5, 
Walhalla, North Dakota. 


Ohio.—Our fourth and sixth grades would like to ex- 
change pictures and correspondence with other pupils 
of the United States, Hawaii, Canada, and Alaska. 
There are forty-four children in our fourth grade and 
thirty-eight in the sixth grade. Kent is the home of 
Kent State University. We are located near Akron, the 
rubber-manufacturing center of the world. Address cor- 
respondence to: Miss B. Jean Sill, DePeyster School, 
Kent, Ohio. 


Oklahoma.—My pupils of the seventh and eighth grades 
and I would like to exchange letters with other pupils 
and teachers of any of the states, also Alaska, Philip- 
pine Islands, Hawaiian Islands, and Canada. We are 
located about eighteen miles north of the state capital. 
Address all correspondence to: Mrs. Gertrude Craig, 
R.D. 1, Seward, Oklahoma. 


Oregon.—My nine pupils, grades two, five, seven, and 
eight, would like to exchange letters with schools of 


other states. Address: Mrs. J. R. Thompson, Park School, 
Imnaha, Oregon. 
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Pennsylvanias—My pupils of grades five to eight 
would like to exchange letters, post cards, and pictures 
with pupils of other schools anywhere in the United 
States and its outlying possessions. We live near Friend- 
ship Hill, the home of Albert Gallatin, Secretary of the 
U.S. Treasury under Thomas Jefferson and James Madison. 
Address mail to: Mr. Glenn Boyers, Mount Morris, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Pennsylvania.—The sixth-grade pupils of Electric Plan 
School would like to exchange letters and post cards with 
children throughout the United States, its possessions, 
and Canada. Address: Mr. Wallace Kerr, 907 Oak Ave., 
Turtle Creek, Pennsylvania. 


Texas.—My fifth grade and I would like to exchange 
letters and post cards with pupils and teachers in all 
parts of the United States, and in any place where the 
English language is written. Address: Miss Eula Carter, 
R.D. 1, Colorado City, Texas. 


Texas.—My pupils, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades, Lone Star School, would like to exchange corre- 
spondence, pictures, and post cards with schools in all 
the states of the Union and its possessions. Address: 
Miss Ruby Johnson, Cookville, Texas. 


Texas.—My sixth grade and I would like to exchange 
letters and post cards with other pupils and teachers in 
the United States, Canada, and Mexico. Address mail 
to: Miss Sammie Thomas, Box 73, Graford, Texas. 


Texas.—The pupils of my rural school, grades seven, 
eight, and nine, and I would like to exchange pictures 
and correspondence with other pupils and teachers of the 
United States, Canada, Hawaii, Mexico, and Alaska. We 
live in the big cotton belt of Texas on the Black Land 
prairies near Dallas. Address: Mr. John R. Willingham, 
Principal, Ola School, R.D. 5, Kaufman, Texas. 


Washington.—My pupils of the third and fourth grades 
would like to exchange letters, post cards, and pictures 
with children in any place where the English language is 
written. We live in the heart of the Palouse country, 
one of the greatest wheat-growing areas in the world. 
Address: Mrs. Clarita Liddle, Elberton, Washington. 


Washington.—The third grade of Malott School would 
like to exchange letters with other third-graders in the 
United States. Our small town is in the apple-raising 
area, not far from Grand Coulee Dam. Address: 
Miss Lela Kaufman, Box 63, Malott, Washington. 


Wisconsin.—My thirty-five pupils and I would like to 
exchange letters, post cards, ard snapshots with pupils 
and teachers of other states and the possessions of the 
United States. Ours is a rural school five miles from 
the historic city of Prairie du Chien, where the Wisconsin 
and Mississippi rivers join. Address mail to: Miss Iona 
Ready, Bridgeport, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin.—My rural-school pupils, grades one to 
eight, and I would like to exchange letters and post 
cards with other pupils and teachers in the United 
States, Alaska, Canada, and Mexico. Address mail to: 
Miss Elizabeth Gilles, Three Oaks School, R.D. 3, 


Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


Wyoming.—The fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades of Arapahoe Public School would like to ex- 
change letters and cards with other schools in our hemi- 
sphere. We live on the Arapahoe and Shoshone Indian 
Reservation, and near Yellowstone National Park. We 
are in the foothills of the Rocky Mountains. Address: 
Mr. Glen Colva, Arapahoe, Wyoming. 


W yoming.—My sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, and 
I would like to exchange letters, post cards, and pic- 
tures with pupils and teachers of similar grades in the 
United States and its possessions, Cuba, South America, 
the Philippine and Hawaiian Islands, and Mexico. Ad- 
dress: Miss Lorene Gwynn, Shell, Wyoming. 


Puerto Rico.—A group of our teachers would like to 
exchange letters and post cards with teachers of other 
schools in the United States, or with English-speaking 
teachers elsewhere. Address: Mrs. Aida O. Torregrosa, 
— care of Superintendent of Schools, Canovanas, Puerto 

co. 
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Third Prize Travel Letter 


THE INSTRUCTOR TRAVEL CONTEST FOR 1941 


Photographs by Allison-Lighthall 


Near Rapid City, Dinosaur 
Park displays, in concrete, 
prehistoric monsters that 
once roamed the Black 
Hills of South Dakota. 





And the Black Hills 


FRANCES G. BONGARTZ 


Teacher, Bennington District No. 8, Waterloo, Iowa 


“Washington, Jef. @ THIS year my choice of a vacation objective would be the Black 
ferson, Lincoln, Hills. Not because I enjoy wooded slopes better than snow-capped 
Theodore Roose: —,eaks, or think moderate scenic drives surpass the terraced roads of the 


velt are _ here.” . ‘ 
Below: At Lead Rockies, but because here is what no other playground has—the Mount 





_ bce: Fagg Rushmore National Memorial to four Presidents. 
est gold mines. In these uncertain times it is particularly fitting that so great a master- 


piece should be virtually completed. Carved out of the white rocks top- 
ping the mountain, it stands as a challenge that tradition is not gone, and 
that a country to be truly great must not forget the men who have build- 
ed it through the years. 

I'd like to approach the Hills with a feeling of belonging to a country 
whose ideals are not dead and whose people although moving forward are 
not averse to turning back in memory to the events that have made that 
country’s foundation. 

There are many plaques, statues, and monuments in our parks, along 
our roadsides, and in our cities, but I am most impressed with this newest 
remembrance—perhaps because of its location and effect of permanence, 
or perhaps because I saw it while the work was actively under way and 
noted the careful planning and strenuous labor that have marked its 
progress from year to year. Men, like ants, crawled over the rock face, 
chiseling to the fraction of an inch. Tiny baskets swung hundreds of 
feet in the air from a cable, carrying tools, workers, (Continued on page 60) 





For a fine view of the Cathedral 
Spires, take the Needles Highway. 






~ <& The “Days of °’76” celebration at 
tameee §=Deadwood draws visitors each year. 
Left: Lincoln Borglum finishes his 
father’s great work of sculpture. 
(Lincoln’s head in background.) 
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There is a lively scene at 
the wharf in Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad’s capital, when an 
American liner arrives. 








SUN-DRENCHED ISLES 10 T a0 


Caribbean Idyll 


ALBERTA HOAG 


Teacher, English and Social Studies, 


Bullocks 
harvest sugar cane in Cuba. 
Left: True leisure is the rule 
in Nassau, Bahama Islands. 





help the natives 


peer, 


— 
i, 


\ 


Af 


the Antilles at last! Paying only lip service to 


ait Junior-Senior High School, Mais. ; 
p- Eureka Springs, Arkansas ports of call, we arrive in Puerto Rico. Here 
id en in San Juan we begin to realize more of what 
d- we mean when we speak matter-of-factly in 
the classroom of “island possessions.” 

ry @ JEWELS of the Caribbean: St. Thomas, But now begins the part of the journey long 
te Saba, Nevis, Guadeloupe, Barbados! The anticipated. One hundred miles eastward, com- 
at names form rhythmic poetry on my tongue _ ing into the fine harbor of Charlotte Amalie, 

and I long to see them all. But, since I like to St. Thomas, we sight old Danish buildings, 
. A metropolitan reminder in Trinidad is travel leisurely, get the feel of the land and its green mountains rising almost at the edge of 
g this roof garden. Below: San Juan, in athe ; “obal haa d | 
st Puerto Rico, has its traffic problems. people, and in these war-fraught times stay cobalt water, coconut and mahogany trees. 
‘e within the protection of my own country, this Are there evidences of new defense measures in 
—— a ° e ; 
id year I plan a summer spent in the Virgin this steep old town which had such an excit- 
ts Islands. Skipping the usual cruise high lights, _ing part in earlier empire dreams? 
e [ shall pass the time with congenial compan- Our ears strain to catch whispers of buried 
7 " ”? bd . 
of ions, poking my nose into the less “touristy treasure in these islands = (Continued on page 60) 
)) spots. 

Traveling by automobile with friends and 

al following a route from the Ozark Mountains You can reach the Bahamas readily either 





to Miami, Florida, I have my first glimpse of 
the Deep South. The turquoise Gulf Stream 


seems past in a moment, and we are in Cuba— 


Lazarnick 


by air or by ocean liner. Stanley Toogood, A.R.P.S 


David Duncan 





Table tennis is popular on the Caribbean 
cruise ships. Left: The charcoal fleet at 
St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, hobnobs with 
passenger boats and transport planes. 
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ASSUMING you are a paragon professionally, how do you score as an 
individual beyond the bounds of the classroom? This questionnaire ee i 
was submitted to a representative group of teachers and bears their . . i 
ak stamp of approval. Herewith we offer it to you so that you may see ate 











just how you qualify as a top personality among your contemporaries. ‘ _— 
Check your results, amd your fate, on page 57. hat is your rating? Ne 
corre 
frequ 
verbs 
ture 
parts 
study 
fit, k 
1. Is life as interesting outside the classroom 26. Do you have a good-looking outfit part | 
as inside? which you save for after-school occasions? 
2. Do you allow for a few little extrava- 27. Does your sense of humor apply with Pleas 
gances in your budget? both adults and children? a feac 
3. Can you talk with someone you have just 28. Is your mind open to new ideas? of pe 
met about many things besides schoolwork? 29. Can you enjoy your own company when ae 
4. Does your hair, regardless of style, have a alone and left to your own resources? a 
weil-brushed, neatly combed appearance? 30. Is your disposition pleasant? ened? 
5. Is your voice well-modulated, pleasing? 31. Do you have an interesting hobby? ities. 
6. Do you save a certain amount of money 32. Are you punctual? shoul 
regularly for some definite purpose? - « 33. Is your wardrobe ke pt in good repair? til 2 
7. Do you carefully plan your wardrobe? 34. Have you lots of confidence in yourself? — 
8. Are your living quarters kept orderly and 35. Do you like to entertain? 
attractive? 36. Do you take active interest in and con- Please 
9. Can you see the humor in little day-by- tribute to the welfare of your community? vob 
day incidents in the classroom? 37. Do you act your own best self, and re- - 
10. Can you play when occasion permits? frain from imitating qualities you admire in She . 
11. Do you automatically check your stock- another person that do not express you? en 
ing seams, slip, the back of your hat (or 38. Do you try to walk or get some kind of engag 
hair), and so on before going out? outdoor exercise every day? In 
12. If your plans go awry, or you lose at 39. Can you bring yourself to admit that oo P 
something, can you claim to be a good sport? you are inefficient at some things? raed 
i3. Are you enthusiastic about your work? 40. Do you try to develop new interests and son te 
14. Do you change your hair style every abilities which will add to self-improvement? grade: 
year, or at least ry a new one? 41. Do you ever get really enthusiastic with 
15. Do most of your acquaintances speak in about vacation and taking trips? ry | 
a warm, friendly manner when they see you? 42. Do you refrain from giving advice ape 
16. Do you have some smart, dressy after- (outside school) when it is not sought? poe 
noon shoes as well as sensible shoes? 43. Are you fastidious about keeping collars along 
17. Do you take advantage of good radio immaculate, hands clean, and similar details? word 
programs and other cultural entertainment? 44. Do you try to contribute to your pupils’ a clea 
18. Are you an approachable person? social life and their enjoyment of it? mg 
19. Do you make the effort to give a compli- 45. Is your response to all introductions coal 
ment when it is merited? genuine and cordial? origin 
20. Do you get enough sleep to do your best 46. Is your carriage everything it should be? with 
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work and have energy for other activities? 
21. Are your make-up and nail polish care- 
fully applied, and kept that way? 

22. Do you like to do things on the spur of 
the moment? 

23. Are you a good listener? 

24. Can you thoroughly enjoy an evening’s 
entertainment without harboring thoughts 
of classroom worries and problems? 

25. Do you make friends among people who 
represent a variety of types and interests? 














47. Can you keep a conversation on general 
topics moving in an interesting manner? 
48. Do you read a wide range of books? 
49. Are you sure of yourself in the face of a 
small social catastrophe or mild emergency? 
50. Do you allow yourself some free mo- 
ments to discard your schoolroom dignity? 


o7ate 
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MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of Tennessee, 








Knoxville, Tennessee 


WHEN questions arise in your schoolroom in connection with the teaching of 
lan ears seen=e, and handwriting, send them to Dr. Dawson, in care of THE 
INSTR CTOR, Ed 


itorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


If you wish to receive 


a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Do you think it advisable to spend very 
much time in drilling the various parts of 
speech? 

No, I do not. Only in cases where 
correct usage—discriminating between 
frequently confused adjectives and ad- 
verbs, for example—or sentence struc- 
ture may be aided should you stress 
parts of speech. Children who will 
study foreign languages later may bene- 
fit, but these constitute only a small 
part of the pupils in most groups. 


e 


Please tell me whether, in your opinion, 
a teacher should require the memorization 
of poems. 


Not require—motivate! Every year 
children should hear scores of poems 
that are appropriate to their age, cur- 
rent interests, and the classroom activ- 
ities. Those which they especially like 
should be repeated again and again un- 
til the children will join in as the 
teacher reads, 


Sd 


Please outline for me a step-by-step meth- 
od for teaching spelling in the primary 
grades. 


Have no spelling lessons as such in 
first grade. Some of the pupils will 
learn to spell words incidentally as they 
engage in purposeful writing. 

In second grade, utilize the s/udy- 
test plan in which the children study a 
short list of words one by one under 
the teacher’s close direction before they 
are tested. Even if you teach several 
grades, arrange to have time to study 
with the second-grade children until 
they have learned the proper technique 
of study, which involves (1) thought- 
ful consideration of the meaning; (2) 
careful and accurate pronunciation; 
along with (3) an intent survey of the 
word to get a clear visual image and 
a clear notion of the order of the let- 
ters; (4) careful copying of the word; 
and (5) trial writings in which each 
word is written without looking at the 
original word and then is compared 


with the original. Spelling should be 


studied and tested in list form, al- 
though discussion and oral illustrative 
sentences are advisable. 

The fest-study plan should be used 
from the third grade on. In this, the 
teacher and children (1) clarify mean- 
ings, (2) pronounce carefully, (3) 
test to see which words need study, 
(4) have group study for words that 
have proved difficult for most of the 
pupils and have individual study for 
words which each individual pupil re- 
quires, and (5) have follow-up tests. 
This program lasts a week, the follow- 
up tests coming on Wednesday and 
Friday. At least half of the words 
tested will be review words. 


° 


What are some of the factors that cause 
the vocabularies of children to expand in 
a natural manner? 


Vocabulary, like a tree, will grow 
if it has soil, light, and water. Real 
experiences that go beyond those cus- 
tomary in home and school life, sto- 
ries and pictures that offer new ideas, 
conversation and discussion of an idea- 
exchange type, and dramatization in 
relation to the preceding activities pro- 
vide the soil. The teacher’s enjoy- 
ment of aptly used words, the pupils’ 
matching of synonyms or antonyms, 
their use of glossary and dictionary, 
and other attempts to make unfamiliar 
words meaningful are the light. The 
children’s gradually awakened interest 
in using words that say just the right 
thing and convey emotions and ideas 
aptly, is the water that will grow from 
a tiny trickle to a steady stream. 


Sd 


Can you give me any idea of a way to in- 
duce children to use their imaginations in 
doing their classwork? 


Begin by using yours. Suggest vari- 
ations in the pictures children draw 
and stories they tell. Read them imag- 
inative stories. Let them change the 
endings of stories. Let them make up 
plays about the facts and personalities 
they encounter in the social studies. 





Perhaps you would like to ask questions on school subjects not 
covered in “Your Counselor Service,” or questions relating to 


guidance, school management, or teaching aids. 


If so, please 


send them to us with a stamped, addressed envelope, and we 
shall be glad to answer them. Address these questions to 
Your Counselor Service, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


The other columns in “Your Counselor Service” 
are found on the following pages. 


In writing to our counselors, tell them 
the age and grade of your pupils. 
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Your Arithmetic 


Counselor 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor Emeritus, 
Department of Education, 
University of Chicago 


HAVE you questions regarding methods of instruction in arithmetic? 


Address them to Dr. Bre 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Will you give me a few pointers on how 
arithmetic can be made more meaningful 
to children? 


A child will find a thing meaningful 
when it functions significantly in his 
life, when it helps him solve his prob- 
lems, when it is of use to him. How, 
then, can we make arithmetic mean- 
ingful in this sense? 

I would begin by directing the at- 
tention of the child to mathematical 
problems in his own experience. If his 
experience seemed at points inadequate, 
I would see that it was properly en- 
riched. I would give less time to the 
manipulation of abstract numbers, and 
more to arithmetical problems in fa- 
miliar concrete situations. In short, I 
would make the subject more mean- 
ingful by seeking a closer rélationship 
between the processes of arithmetic 
and the experiences of everyday life. 


e 


Can you suggest any way in which the 
study of elementary arithmetic can be 
linked with our defense program? 


Although the subject of defense, 
even as it affects elementary-school 
pupils, extends beyond the bounds of 
arithmetic, it will, if pursued, inevi- 
tably raise many arithmetic problems. 
Most children hear the daily appeal to 
purchase defense bonds and stamps. 
Seventh- and eighth-grade pupils are 
competent to make an intelligent study 
of the nation’s need for funds and the 
citizen’s opportunity for investment. 
The percentage return on defense 
stamps and bonds can be figured by 
the pupils and compared with the in- 
terest paid on savings accounts at 
banks. 

There are many useful projects in- 
volving some arithmetic that can be 
undertaken to help defense. Realizing 
the country’s need to conserve paper, 
one school organized a “Paper Drive.” 
They set their quota at 6 tons but ac- 
tually collected 814 tons of paper and 
donated the proceeds to the Commu- 
nity Fund. 


ed, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 
If you desire a reply by mail, enclose 


May I base a pupil’s monthly mark in 
arithmetic on the results of weekly tests, 


or should daily work be included? 


If the weekly tests are properly de- 
signed, I should say that they provide 
quite a satisfactory basis for the 
monthly mark. You also raise the 
question as to whether the monthly 
mark should be based in part upon the 
daily work. If, as you said in your 
letter, this would mean the reading of 
150 papers in all school subjects each 
day (in grades 4-6 in a rural school), 
on many of which the pupils have 
received considerable outside help, | 
question the value of the additional 
work you would have to do. 

One should bear in mind that what 
counts is what the pupil carries away 
from class, not what he brings to it. 
In some of our larger universities, tests 
on the content of single courses are 
now ignored, and the final rating of a 
student is determined by a compre- 
hensive examination covering an area 
in which numerous courses are offered 
and given long after many of these 
courses have been completed. 


4 


Please list some activities that I might use 
in teaching arithmetic to children in the 
fifth grade. 


A glance at any reasonably up-to- 
date course of study should give you 
many suggestions, I pick up a fifth- 
grade course at my elbow and note, 
quite at random, the following topics 
indicating some of the activities in 
connection with which fractions are 
taught. 

Dividing apples and candy 

At the lace counter 

Getting weighed at school 

Mrs. Adams at the store 

The relay race 

Esther earns egg money 

Ice cream for Robert’s party 

These activity situations are offered 
for their suggestive value. You should 
be able to find many similar situations 
related to the lives of your pupils. 


$3 








New York, N.Y. 


What to Do 
in the Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor, Elementary Department, 
Ethical Culture School, 


YOUR questions on the teaching of the social studies will be answered by 


Mrs. Stevens‘in this department. 


Address your letters to her in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


If you desire 


a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Please tell me how to help the children 
make an inexpensive play grocery store to 
use in their unit on the grocery. 


Collect empty cartons, such as cere- 
al and salt boxes, several of a kind. 
Fill empty egg boxes with clay eggs 
painted white. Sand can be used to 
fill coffee cans and sugar bags. Make 
shelves by placing against the wall 
some large boxes, painted with wall 
paint. Arrange the stock neatly on 
the shelves. For a counter, use a very 
large box or a table. 

Grocers will often give children col- 
ored posters and printed materials for 
display purposes. Others can be made 
in the classroom. 


* 
I teach third and fourth grades, and would 


appreciate your naming some units to be 
worked out with this group. 


Examples of units which have mean- 
ing to children of this age are: How 
the World Is Fed, Textiles and Cloth- 
ing, How Man Has Put Himself on 
Record, Our Home Town or City, A 
Study of Local Industries (if suitable), 
Indian Life in Our Community (in the 
past), Colonial or Pioneer Life in Our 
Community, and Mexico. 

Send to the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, for a list of their “Teach- 


Please tell me where I can get materials 
that will help me organize a unit on weath- 
er for the fijth grade. 


Discovering Our World, Book Il, by 
Wilbur L. Beauchamp, Glenn O. 
Blough, and Mary Melrose (Scott, 
Foresman & Co., Chicago; $.96), has 
a unit entitled “Why Does the Weather 
Change?” 

Science Instruction in Elementary 
and High School Grades, Publications 
of the Laboratory Schools, No. 7, Sep- 
tember 1939 (University of Chicago, 
Chicago; $1.75), contains a unit on 
weather. 

Weather, No. 19 in The Instructor 
Series of Illustrated Units (F. A. Owen 
Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y.; $.30), will 
be very helpful to you. 


° 


I should like some information to use in 
teaching fourth-grade children about the 
importance of air. 


Situations like these may be used to 
approach the problem of how impor- 
tant air is to all living things. The 
insects which children bring to school 
for observation cannot live in tightly 
closed jars. Aviators need oxygen tanks 
if they go several miles above the earth. 
Divers must take tanks of oxygen with 
them or receive air by other means. 


84 


ers’ Lesson Unit Series.” There are a 
number for each grade. 

Also write to F. A. Owen Publishing 
Company, Dansville, N.Y., for a list 
of The Instructor Series of Illustrated 


Units, covering a variety of subjects. 
+ 


1 need help with a third-grade unit on 
how conditions in a cold northern land 
affect ways of living (herder Lapps). 


As you probably know, the Lapps 
are not a nation, but live on the Scan- 
dinavian Peninsula and in Russia. Many 
are herders, though not all. Children 
of Lapland, by Thora Thorsmark 
(Rand McNally & Co., Chicago; $.10), 
is full of information and pictures on 
the herder Lapps of Sweden. Geogra- 
phies have material on Lapland. 

The children may study clothing, 
food, shelter, and transportation in 
turn, as affected by the surroundings 
of the Lapps. Do not stress winter life 
alone, but find out what they do in 
summer. 

Activities may be individual reports, 
drawing and painting, and dramatics. 
Make a diorama of a Lapp family. 

You might also include Eskimo life 
in your unit, using some of the ideas in 
Eskimos, No. 4 in The Instructor Series 
of Illustrated Units (F. A. Owen Pub. 
Co., Dansville, N.Y.; $.30). 





HAVE you some troublesome 
write Mr. Blough, in care of TH 


coblome in t i 


NSTRUCTOR, Edivortal Department, 





New York 


Problems in 


Using Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 


yous uestions about the use of visual aids will be answered by 
Mca i i Address him in care of TH 


lus in this — 
INSTRUCTO Editorial Per ead Dansville, N.Y. 





estions will 


be answered by mail if a stamp d envelope is enclosed. 


Is it possible to buy adapters for our 
16 mm. projector which would enable us 
to use 1600-foot reels? 


Many 16 mm. projectors which were 
originally built to take only a 400-foot 
reel may be converted by means of 
extension arms so that they will take 
the larger reels. Write the manufac- 
turer of your projector for further de- 
tails and information about the cost. 


* 


Can you refer me to any educational jour- 
nals that cover the field of visual educa- 


tion? 


There is only one educational maga- 
zine published in the United States 
which deals exclusively with the field 
of visual education. It is Educational 
Screen. The address is 64 East Lake 
St., Chicago. 


e 


Can you suggest a method for making an 
inexpensive editing rack for moving pic- 
tures produced in school? 


Obtain a cardboard box which is ap- 
proximately 12” x 16” x 2”. Buy 
from a druggist a number of pill boxes 
which are about an inch and one half 
in diameter. The pill boxes may be 
arranged in neat rows within the large 
box and the bottoms glued to it. 


Number the pill boxes consecutively. 


Your Science 


Question Box 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 


ce? If so, 





Dansville, N.Y. He — answer er your questions in these columns, or by 


mail if you will 1 





Discussion at this level must be very 
elementary. You might begin by list- 
ing the ways in which we use air. 
They could include: (1) to breathe 
(plants and animals), (2) to make fire 
burn, (3) to put into tires and com- 
press in other ways, (4) to do work. 

For your demonstration you might 
center your lesson on teaching that 
fires need oxygen to burn. You may 
use a simple experiment with a candle 
and drinking glass to show that fires 
cannot burn without air. The discus- 
sion then might center on how fire, 
which we could not have without air, 
is important to us in everyday life. 


addressed envelope. 


You will find a unit called “Why Do 
Living Things Need Air and Water?” 
in Discovering Our World, Book I, by 
Wilbur L. Beauchamp, Mary Melrose, 
and Glenn O. Blough (Scott, Foresman 
& Co., Chicago; $.88). 


+ 


Do you recommend the use of a control in 
doing experiments in the elementary 
school? 


If children are permitted to draw 
erroneous conclusions from the experi- 
ments they perform, the effectiveness 
is lost. To be really valuable, an ex- 
periment must give conclusive evi- 


When the film is cut into scenes, coil 
the film and then deposit each scene in 
one of the boxes. On a pad, write the 
number of each scene, followed by a 
description of it. Record the numbers 
of the scenes on the continuity for the 
final film. The scenes may be easily 
located in the editing box and thus 
much time will be saved when the film 
is reassembled in final form. The lid 
of the larger box may be used to pro- 
tect the coils of film when no one is 
working with them. 


e 


In taking our school movies we find it is 
sometimes necessary to follow a_ scene 
from deep shadow to bright sun and back 
again. Since the lens aperture used for 
deep shadow is larger than that for pic- 
tures taken in direct sunlight, how can one 
change the aperture without losing the 
continuity of the scene? 


Determine in advance the proper ap- 
erture for bright sunlight and for deep 
shade. As you follow the action from 
sun to shade or vice versa, the aperture 
may be changed by an assistant with- 
out stopping the camera. Be sure to 
place the camera on a steady tripod so 
that it is not jiggled while the aperture 
of the lens is being changed. Also be 
certain that your assistant does not 
mask the lens by his hand or arm while 
turning the iris diaphragm. 


dence. It must work the same if and 
when tried over and over again. A 
control, which simply means another 
experiment set up to show that the re- 
sults of the first experiment are due to 
one certain factor and would not have 
taken place in any other circumstances, 
helps to make an experiment more 
valid and should be used if possible. 


° 


Will you suggest a book that will help my 
science class prepare an assembly program 
of “stunt” experiments? 


This new book will prove useful, | 
think: Mystery Experiments and Prob- 
lems for Science Classes and Science 
Clubs, by Joseph O. Frank and Guy J. 
Barlow (J. O. Frank and Sons, 50 
Elmwood Ave., Oshkosh, Wis.; $2.25). 


° 


Where can I find material about the his 
tory of elementary science to help us in 
preparing our course of study? 


I suggest these books. 

The Origins and Development of 
Elementary-School Science, by Orra E. 
Underhill (Scott, Foresman & (©. 
Chicago; $2.50). 

Science in the Elementary School, 
by Walter C. Croxton (McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., New York; $3.00). 
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The Polar Regions 


(Continued from page 16) 


Key 

9. § 17. N,S_ 25. S 

10. N 18. S 26. N 

11. N 19. N,S 27. N 

12. N,S 20. N 28. N,S 
Ss 2.3 21. N,S 29. S 
S 14.N ,22. N 30. N 

is. 3 23. N 31. N,S 

16. NS 24. NSS 32. N 


A Number Test 


(Continued from page 17) 


KEY 
1. 18 ee i. ar 7. 182 
2. 14 4. 5 6. 45 a 2 
Verhs Identified 
(Continued from page 17) 
Key 
I. 1. visited 7. liked 
2. saw 8. showed 
3. enjoyed 9. was 
4. had 10. seemed 
§. ordered, preferred 11. became 
6. returned, studied 
Il. 1. are planning 7. have seen 
2. have brought 8. did ride 
3. did see 9. should have 
4. must have studied 
come 10. will come 
§. did ask 11. may take 
6. is working 
III. singular plural 
1. cries 
2. performs laugh 
3. comes rise, Cause 
4. shines sing 
§. writes hurry 
6. frets leave 
7. swims, floats dive 
8. paint 
IV. 1. Has 5. knows 9. are 
2. were 6. were 10. are 
3. understands 7. is 
4. were 8. was 
V. present past 
l. is reading 2. did eat 
3. Are §. was driving 
4. is 7. was 
6. plays 10. were having 
8. is trying 
9. are 
VI. 1. lying 5. thrown 9. eaten 
2. sang 6. taken 10. spoken 
3. burst 7. flown 
4. began 8. lain 
VII. 1. searching 6. trembled 
2. lurks 7. trickled 
3. snapped 8. loitered 
4. slid 9. crawled 
5. howled 0. rushed 
VIII. 1. spoken 6. written 
2. did 7. laid 
3. swam 8. ridden 
4. caught 9. broken 
§. brought 10. drunk 
IX. eat, ate, eaten 
drink, drank, drunk 
hear, heard, heard 
sing, sang, sung 
Sit, sat, sat 
Set, set, set 
X. 1. let 4. written 8. eaten 
2. swum 5. sank 


3. drawn 6. frozen 
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$50 a month 
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Ahh PERS SENT BY Alk Mo. 


—and it all Costs Me 
Less than a Nickel a Day 


It’s a wonderful feeling when sickness, accident 
or quarantine comes your way to know that a 
friendly T.C.U. “Air-Mail Check” will be flying to 
your assistance. But that’s only a part of the sat- 
isfaction you find under the T.C.U. Umbrella. 
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rough my long ex- nee hel h help i t ded. That’ 
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thetic.” _Wliebeth operation Bene / 5 Protection” is truly a “Ticket to Contentment.” 
ee ee 14 HeeKS SENT BY Alle MAME For more than 40 years Teachers have found 
Gratitying Promptness A this low cost protection a real friend in time of 
“The promptness with need. They know that T.C.U. has never failed 
check hy sir mail was \ GET them. They know that when they join the T.C.U. 
most gratifying. It is TAREE it costs them less than a nickel a day for 10-Way 
caer io om © ERLAD Protection and that in spite of epidemics or disas- 
friend in time of ADEN ters they will never be assessed an extra penny. 
Christion, St. Merve. BEAREENAS They know that they don’t have to go to the Hos- 
Ga. Pere A\R BAIL pital to enjoy T.C.U. Benefits. That’s why the fa- 
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“It was certainly com- 1 GET as well as in Alaska, Canada, Mexico, Puerto Rico, 
forting, as I lay ill, . Hawaii and the Canal Zone. 

to realize that the . / Benet. AY 

eo = = Gptiona If you haven’t yet secured your ‘‘Ticket to Content- 
sattute tendhes would -, complete Frac- ment’’ send the coupon today. Get under the T.C.U. 
be largely met by a for certain co dons. Umbrella before storms strike. Your inquiry places you 
rou. _ * — wres and Disloca under no obligation—and remember, no agent will call. 
sense of security I cuccns SENT BY Alle MALE 

feel under the T.C.U. All re h C It U 4 it 
Umbrella.” —Luella F. eacners asudity naerwriters 





Powers, Sterling, Illi- 
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FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T.C.U., 475 T.C.U. Bldg., 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 
Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 





my ESTATE GETS 


$1000 to $3000 


es 





in case of MY accidental 
loss of life. 
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@ Order these materials to correlate with 
the special days and occasions that you 
will be emphasizing during January and Feb- 
ruary. Except as noted, items are $1.00 
each, or $.80 to INSTRUCTOR subscribers. 
Prices postpaid. Use coupon on page 60. 


The Instructor Book of Stories to Read or 
Tell. 128 pages, 934 in. x 1234 in. strong 
me er t wade lev 


The Instructor Book of bog yt Selections for 
All the — : 


j 


paper ver 
fescription of 
ing severa 
for 7 winte afr t ccasions 
The Instructor Handcraft Ey to 
Draw, Paint, or Make. 80 [ ages 9 


paper covers Numer Ss 


The emteenies Rhythm Band Book. 45 pave 


rk for ter th 
pages of handwork “ € onths 


Designs for Window Gusesations and hay 
Art en ag 32 of designs rea t 

x ana a 3 pace 
Tea ycher’s Manual; in a portfolio Many 
signs for winter and patrictic holidays 


when They aver Boys, by Carroll Everett an 
c pages, illustrated, full 
Boyhood stories of 27 famo 


Americar 


HE See also advertisements on pages 5, 6, 57, 


When They Were Girls, by 
Untold History Stories, 


Lincoln—His Words and Deeds, by 


* 


The Lincoin-Douglas Debates, edited, 
ntroduction and notes, by Edwin Erle Sp 


Excelsior terature eries No. 63 $24 


Chaseaes Education, _ Colonial Life, 
Pionees Life, N and Teritt, 


Each unit: $3 


) a i Or * 
“U.S. Frigate Constitution—Old tronsides,” 
No. 8; “Washington Crossing the Delaware,” 
2 “George Washington,” by Stuart, 
32; and “The Rail Splitter,” 37, in 
+ tar £ " r Prints f Art Mas 


re 


Story of Benjamin Franklin, No 132; Thrift 
Stories—Benjamin Franklin and Others, N 
?; Story of Washington, Ni Boyhood of 
Washington, N 45. Washington's "Farewell 
Addresses and First Inaugural, Nc 
Story of Lincoln, No Boyhood of Lincoin, 
+; Story of Longfellow, No. 7; Stories 
of the Backwoods, No. 7S Story of Daniel 
Boone, No. 82; Life in Colonial Days, No 
287 Story of Robert E. Lee, No. 101; Story 
of Dickens, No. 157; American Inventors—I! 
(Morse and Edison), No & n Instr 
Literature Series Spec al price: 15 for $1 00 
See inside back cover for description, com- 


© tp | + nel ath 4nta 
piete s 2 er data 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


and 62, and inside covers. 














DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


DO YOU have difficulty in teaching reading? If so, send your problems to 


Miss Kibbe, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 
N. 


ditorial Department, Dansville, 


our questions will be answered in these columns, or by mail if you 


will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Can you give me some help on ways to 
make book reports more valuable to the 
pupils? 


The purpose of book reports is to 
give pupils an opportunity to review 
and evaluate books, and to share with 
and interest others in the books which 
they have enjoyed. 

In order to achieve this purpose, 
the pupils must have vitally interesting 
books to read, must have a congenial 
group of classmates with whom to dis- 
cuss the books, and must not be ham- 
pered by too many rules of procedure. 
In an informal atmosphere members of 
the group will try to make each discus- 
sion as interesting as possible. 

Varied types of reports should be 
encouraged. In addition to the discus- 
sion type, some pupils may enjoy dram- 
atizing, pantomiming, illustrating, or 
making a puppet or movie representa- 
tion of the most interesting parts of 
the books they have read. 

If two pupils have read about life in 
a given country, or about a famous 
person, or stories by the same author, 
they should enjoy exchanging points of 
view expressed in the books they have 
read. 

Set the stage for an easy, natural, 
spontaneous discussion such as occurs 
when pupils tell of trips or personal 
experiences they have had. The teach- 
er should participate when she can help 
the child express himself more effec- 
tively but should not dominate so as to 
inhibit individuality of expression. 


e 


What should be the nature of the teaching 
procedure which follows an oral-reading 
test? 


The tabulated data gained from an 
oral-reading test is useful. The ob- 
servations made by the teacher during 
such a test will help her decide what 
to do with the individual child. The 
improvement exercises should be used 
with individuals rather than with the 
group. When the child is ready to read 
acceptably to the group, the teacher 
should see that he has the opportunity 
to do so. 

Each type of error must be met with 
appropriate corrective procedure. If 
the child is careless in his oral reading, 
ask him to read directions for his class- 
mates to follow. They cannot follow 
correctly unless he has read accurately. 
If he is indifferent about the meaning 
of what he is reading, give him very 
interesting and challenging material, 
and ask him to answer questions about 
the content. 

The child who is reading orally 
should try to interpret the story to the 
group, and the others should listen to 
understand and enjoy the story. How- 
ever, I frequently notice that after an 
oral-reading test teachers urge their 


pupils to read very accurately, and 
they caution the listeners to watch 
very carefully for omissions, repeti- 
tions, mispronunciations, and other er- 
rors. This is, I think, a questionable 
procedure, for it concentrates all the 
attention on accurate pronunciation 
rather than on meaning. 


* 


How much time should I allow children 
to use in discussing their reading mate. 
rial? Much of it seems to be wasted. 


I can give you no rule of thumb to 
use in deciding when to terminate pu- 
pil discussions. Undoubtedly much 
time is wasted in this way, yet it is 
wrong to insist that children read and 
read without giving them time to re- 
flect or to discuss the material they 
have read. If pupils are really inter- 
ested in the subject matter, they will 
naturally wish to talk about it. Surely 
they should not be so hurried that they 
cannot do this. 

Do not hesitate to take time to help 
children interpret the material in the 
light of their own experiences and to 
apply it to their own personal prob- 
lems. The aim in reading is not merely 
to get the author’s meaning, but to 
gain enlarged understandings, enriched 
interests, and higher-level actions. Just 
so long as the discussion seems to you 
to contribute toward these goals I am 
sure the time will not be wasted for 
the pupils. Of course, you will need 
to be alert and ready to steer the dis- 
cussion into desirable channels, to sug- 
gest a change of activity, or to close 
the discussion when it seems desirable. 


+ 


Should there be a separate literature 
period in the elementary school, or ma 
this be part of the reading program? 


The development of a habit of read- 
ing and appreciating good literature is 
certainly a part of a reading program. 
In many schools this phase has been 
neglected in favor of the reading skills 
that are essential in the study of the 
content subjects. 

Every teacher should devote much 
of her time to reading to and with her 
pupils a wide variety of good chil- 
dren’s literature. 

If you have a period for reading and 
another for language, the literary of 
appreciation type of reading may & 
done during either period. If you wish 
to designate a period for literature, 
very good. Many teachers like an ex- 
tended time allotted to English when 
all phases are blended together. Dont 
forget that so-called literature may & 
and should be related to the content 
subjects also. Wide recreational read- 
ing with each unit of study leads into 
or may be classed with the literary 
reading. 
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We Learn about Weather 
and Time 
(Continued from page 8) No matter what you 
The children were taught to read the teach 
hours and half hours, and upon this see 
mastery they learned to read the in- 
termediate time intervals, such as 
fifteen minutes after six and twenty- HYSICAL EDUCATION, Home Economics, English, 
five minutes to seven. (Our course Mathematics, Hygiene, etc. — whatever your 
of study prescribes 6:15 and 6:35 for subject, you are bound to encounter questions from 
a later date.) your girls regarding menstruation. 
In order ~ make the learning proc- Discuss these matters frankly with children from 
ess more captivating and real, we car- ei ee aR Wh 
ried out a project on clock making. ten years on, say many well-known educ ators. en 
Cardboard boxes were used to fashion schools fail to meet this challenge—this desire for 
ind electric, cuckoo, mantel, and grand- straightforward information—girls who do not get 
tch father clocks. Coffee cans and card- intelligent guidance at home may form unwhole- 
etl board made realistic alarm clocks. some attitudes toward this normal, healthy function 
bh In every instance the hands were of menstruation. 
the movable. 
. Around the room were placed post- 
_ ers made by the children showing 
“Time to Get Up,” “Time for Break- 
fast,” “Time for Recess,” and so on. 
oe BIBLIOGRAPHY 
ate. 
Beauchamp, Wilbur Lee: Science Sto- 
ries, Book I (Scott Foresman). 
te Carpenter, Harry; and others: Ad- 
r4 ventures in Science (Allyn & Th t b k] t d f t 
1 ee ese two new booklets—prepared for two age 
al — oe ve yy ia , . 
in The Instructor Series of Il- . 
tT serated Units (Owen). groups—will help you fill this need 
*) Towse, Anna B.; and Gray, W. S.: , 
— Health Stories, Book I (Scott 
will Foresman). 
rely Poems. 
hey Barrows, Marjorie: A Book of Fa- 
mous Poems for Older Boys and We YOU EXPLAIN menstruation to For younger girls: For girls of High School Age: 
help Girls (Whitman). your girls, your work will be vastly _— ey i. : , . 
pn Harrington, Mildred P.: Ring-a- simplified by the material in the Modess Nancy's Biggest Day at Camp — 7 yee ona comguny “yan 
- Round (Macmillan). ; Program of Menstrual Education. This pps pang ag stein wrens retake we? ee 
rely Mother Goose (various publishers). program has been carefully prepared in wes asses ie mania ee a an ons ; tif f ily letailed a i id 
ae Hickory Dickory Dock. eolisheantion with deste end tether acientifically accurate. tis boo et re- entifically detailec mann r. Yet it is 
shed Required Poems, Fist and ‘ Second It has won praise and recommendation paces ™ mate veers nan ee =| we Uae ry. screenees 
; a" Grades (Owen). “Boats Sail on the Soscin: Senate tiles Unies anak to Her Young Sister” in the Modess nurses, and camp directors praise this 
ani Rivers,” by Christina Rossetti. ae , ; : Program of Menstrual Education. new booklet highly. 
you Stevenson, R. L.: A Child’s Garden In addition to the two booklets described 
am of Verses (various publishers). here, the Modess Program includes a set 
ba “The Wind.” of six Anatomy Charts and a detailed ALSO: Free Anatomy Charts and Teaching Outline! 
dis- Songs. Teaching Outline. All of this material is ses vehesne and + ine Th 
a gays Osburne; and_ others: free. When filling out the coupon, order Modess has also prepared a set of anatomy charts and a tens ring out ine. The 
rnd »% Music Hour, Book Til (Silver as many copies of the booklets as you need charts provide illustrative material for the text of “The Periodic Cycle.” The 
ble oe oe Wind” and “The so that each girl may have one to keep. bec —. written by a teacher, explains how she used the Modess teach- 
. e . ing aids effectively. 
Parker, H. W.: “Progressive Music | SEND FOR THESE FREE BOOKLETS! ’ ° 
vii Series,” Book I (Silver Burdett). 
po ‘Air’ and “Sunlight. 
F atari eerste imaatiiaiammaiiaiamn atau acai 
fn Be | Personal Products Corp., Dept. B-31 Milltown, New Jersey l 
ead- | For students: Please send me: Forteachers: ( ) Please send me also the set of | 
re is | copies of new edition of ““The Periodic Cycle,” Menstrual Anatomy Charts. (Distribution of the i 
rom. The you You Can Be copies of “Nancy's Biggest Day at Camp. Saran who use “The Periodic 
a. (Continued from page 52) ae 
- the Allow yourself 3 points for every ee TT NET ee | 
question answered “Always,” 2 points | 
nuch for each answer checked “Usually,” ! City. ..... State... . | 
1 her and 1 point for those answered “Sel- pinta iam i ei i en a ae te eee ------- 
chil- dom.” When you have determined 
your total, check your score with the 
- and following table: @ Order these entertainment materials to Pieces and Plays for Lincoln's Birthday, by 
y « 50-75 Quite an admission! Perhaps vont arte ith the special dayand geca- ace Faxon keaton, sons, gutations 
y be youd better pay a little more atten- | N C R EASE ary and February. (Refer also to several books pieces and Plays for Washington's Birthday, by 
wish tion to your own grade than to your yA ty 4 ee raat = a a oo 
ture, pupils’ report cards for a change. peetientn tee : ie » noes A 
1 Os pee gi are a nice, average per- YO U R TEACH i N G Pieces and Plays for Spestes Days, by Grace B ae ny ot a ent. in * 5, oe Coneee, we 
when son with many of the assets and not Faxon. inchudes exeteraes Vor Mew Sears Cay lies ld tai ee : 
ont so many of sod foibles. But why not EFFECTIVEN ESS! mare other eccusiene P $.40. sbsinia ti Dy Beth 'E Horns, "ane Patriotic Wand. Dri 
yy be lend a bit more effort to You, Inc.? Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days, by Grace . Kaus. Two program numbers. for 
ntent 125-150 Congratulations! Your pro- > J sit +" PRewer me a of “the han W thous Uncle Sam’s Photograph Album, by 
read- fession has as much right to be proud ere — a 
yas of you as you have to be of it. May F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. HE See also advertisements on pages 5, 6, 56, and 62, and inside covers. 
erat) all ge you appreciate you for DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
your golden qualities. 
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OVER 10,000 TEACHERS 
ARE USING THE FREE 
BEALE PORTFOLIO No. 1 





Hundreds praise it in letters. 
So we've made a complete new 
series of Beale Historical Prints 
for you in Portfolio-book No. 2 








Above you see Independence Hall, the Cradle 


"Fremont on the Rocky Mountains," "'Bombard- 
ment of Fort McHenry," “Defense of the 
Alamo," and other moments in American history. 


of Liberty. Others of the 48 scenes include 
| 
| 


, a will be delighted with these 48 
entirely new prints from the famous 


Joseph Boggs Beale collection. They 


are reproduced from the original paint 
ings by this celebrated American artist, 
and come in-a portfolio-book 9% x 11% 
inches. 


SEATWO?K 
BOOKS 


Each book con- 
tains the 48 in- 
spiring scenes 
taken from 
Portfolio No. |. 
They are pack- 
aged 35 books 
to a set so that 
you can give 
one to each student. En- 
titled "America My Country,”* 
the books are 4x 6!/g inches. 





Tux Beale material is printed in lim- 
ited editions. Send your coupon 
reservation in today. Then have your 
students collect Freers Dussre 
Buserte Gum wrappers. 


SIMPLY SEND 150 outside wrappers 
of Freers Dussie Bussie Gum for 
each Portfolio-book No. 2 and/or 200 
wrappers for each package of seatwork 
books. The vee will be sent to you 
post-paid. 

IMPORTANT: Be sure to send outside 
wrappers only. And remember this 
material is free only to teachers. 

e Boys and girls buy more Freers 
Dussce Bussie Guo than any other 
penny gum. It is recommended by many 
dentists and has been nationally adver- 
tised on the radio, in The Saturday 
Evening Post, Good Housekeeping, etc. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





FRANK H, FPLEER CORPORATION 

School Dept. C- 2.1000 Diamond St., Phila., Pa. 

Gentlemen: Please reserve for me 

____Beale Portfolio-books No. 2-150 outside 
wrappers from Fleers Dubble Bubble Gum 
for each portfolio-book. 

___ Packages 35 Beale seatwork books based on 
Portfolio No. |—200 outside wrappers from 
Fleers Dubblo Bubble Gum for each package. 

1 will send the wrappers as soon as collected. 


Name of Teacher a 


Name of Schoo! a - 





JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 





= THIS column Miss Todd will assist 
roblems. Send your questions to 
TH INSTRUCTOR. Editorial Department, 


Art Questions 
Answered 


University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


ou each month with your 
iss Jessie Todd, in care of 
Dansville, N.Y lf 


you wish a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Because of their setting, Eskimo paintings 
often seem drab and lifeless. How can 
my class get color into them? 


1. Paint the faces a bright orange. 
Use tones of brown for some clothes. 
Paint the hair jet black. 

2. All colors can be used for the 
northern lights. 

3. The ocean may be blue-green. It 
may be royal blue with white icebergs. 
It may be shades of blue and purple. 


. 


Please tell us how to make a simple winter 
mural. It must be simple because the 
children have never made one. 


Buy some heavy tan wrapping paper. 
(Thin wrapping paper wrinkles.) Let 
the children paint white hills across the 
lower part of the paper. Then they 
will enjoy drawing children on skis and 
sleds. These can be painted in bright 
colors. Green trees on some of the hills 
will help+he color scheme. Several big, 
black, bare trees will add a dark ac- 
cent. Leave the sky tan. It need not 
be painted. The white snow with 
bright colors and black will make a 
lovely color scheme. 


e 


Can you suggest a problem which children 
in the first four grades could do while 1 
am teaching other grades? 


Let them draw toys. Children like 
to bring toys to school. They usually 
have new ones in January, and many 
of these are very easy to draw. The 
children can look at the toys, draw, 
and then look at them again to correct 
their drawing. They can do this while 
you are teaching other grades. 

As another drawing project, let the 
children stand at the window and draw 
what they see. They will heartily en- 
joy it, though the results may be rath- 
er crude. 

Suggest that they make designs, us- 
houses, or snow men. 


+ 


We are studying Switzerland. Please tell 
us how to draw and paint Swiss scenes in- 
cluding the mountains. 


ing trees, 


In drawing the mountains, use bro- 
ken wax crayons about 1” or 34” 
long. Remove the paper and use the 
sides of the crayon. Draw at the bot- 
tom of the paper a yellow-green moun- 
tainside. On this draw brilliant flowers 
and a very dark brown or black house. 
It must be dark so that it looks near. 
Some children may draw dark green 
trees. A little higher on the paper 
draw a dark purple mountain. A 
little higher still draw a lighter purple 
mountain. Still higher draw a very 
pale purple mountain. Put white on 
the top of it to represent snow. The 
whole scene will be colorful and inter- 
esting to children. 


In painting Swiss scenes, I would 
suggest that you use tagboard, size 
22” x 28”. Draw a Swiss girl and 
boy at least 18” high. Then paint 
their faces orange with brighter orange 
cheeks. Paint their clothes very 
bright with some parts white and some 
black. Paint goats near by and yellow- 
green grass and bright flowers. Paint 
mountains in tones of blue and purple. 
The lower the mountains are on the 
paper, the darker they must be. The 
higher they are on the paper and the 
paler in color they are made, the farth- 
er away they will seem to be. 


* 


My second-graders scribble too much. Can 
you suggest a way to help them make their 
work more finished? 


Have the children make a large 
drawing of a girl or boy on 9” x 12” 
paper. Have them use wax crayons 
and press very hard on the crayons. It 
will be easy for them to draw children 
wearing bright-colored winter caps, 
scarves, and coats. 

After the drawing of the girl or boy 
has been finished, ask each child to 
draw houses, trees, a church, a store, 
hills, or a schoolhouse in the back- 
ground of the picture. 

Encourage the children to work 
slowly. They should not try to finish 
a drawing in one half-hour period. 

By doing these things they will have 
begun to learn muscular cortrol, and 
they will have an attractive, colorful 
picture to show for their efforts. 


+ 


I want to have my fourth grade do some 
group planning in art. Can you suggest a 
subject and tell me how to begin? 


Do you have a big space in the hall 
where a mural could be hung? If so, 
the group may meet for one day in 
front of the space, and discuss the size 
of the space, the sort of subject which 
would show off in the dark or light 
place in the hall, the colors, and the 
distance at which most people will view 
the mural. 

The next discussion period can take 
place in the classroom. Committees 
may be chosen, plans made, and sub- 
jects suggested. If the teacher wishes 
to guide the choice of subjects, she may 
make such suggestions as winter sports, 
industries in the community, or a his- 
torical subject. The children might 
make sketches, from which the subject 
of the mural could be chosen. 


e 


Can you give me the name of a book that 
will help with simple book binding, weav- 
ing, raffia, and cane work? 


Busy Fingers, by H. Fochs; adapted 


by A. Forrester (David McKay Co., 
Philadelphia; $2.50) is good. 





Hotels and. Resotts 
New York City 


Dixie Hotel 


Times Square’s 
Modern Skyscraper 
Hotel ...250 West 
43rd St. 650 com- 
fortable, cheerful 
rooms...each with 
private bathroom. 
A favorite with 
teachers! $2.50 Sin- 
gle; $3.50 Double. 
Send for FREE 
folder I, describing 
2, 3, 4, and 5-day 
All-Expense Tours 
at special low rates. 


Vew York City 





Hotel Tudor 


304 East 42nd St, 
in Beautiful Tudor 
City, only 2 blocks 
east of Grand Cen. 
tral Station. 600 
outside rooms, each 
with private bath, 
tub, and shower, co- 
lonial maple fur- 
niture and beds 
having innerspring 
mattresses. Single 
with bath from $2, 
double from $3, 
Also weekly and 
monthly rates. 





Prince George Hote! 


Perfect location 
and friendly serv- 
ice have made the 
Prince George the 
favorite New York 
hotel of educators. 
4 restaurants, cof- 
fee shop. 3 minutes 
from famous stores, 
1,000 large rooms, 
with bath. Single, 
$2.50 up. Double, 
$3.50 up. Special 
rate for educators. 
14 East 28th St. 
Send for Booklet. 





New York City 
HOTEL 
PARK 

CHAMBERS 


58th St. at 6th Ave. 


A SHORT WALK 
TO RADIO CITY 
. 






ONE BLOCK TO 

CENTRAL PARK 

AND 5TH AVE. 
. 


Teachers! Welcome to our friendly 
inn! Bright, attractive rooms from $} 
single—$4 double. Write for free 
“Guide-Map” of New York. 





S. S$. Amapala to CUBA and HONDURAS 
S. S. Atlantida te JAMAICA and HONDURAS 
alternate sailings, one each Saturday 
Ships white and trim. « s s Excellent 
food and service. s « s Pools, dancing. 
movies, shipboard fun programs «¢ ¢ 4 
Ports ablaze with tropic splendor, bask- 
ing in mellow summer sunshine. « « « 
Out-of-ordinary tours. 4 «No passports. 
Mail postcard for felder new ! 

Also 13-day freighters $110 up 
STANDARD FRUIT AND S. S. CO. 
Apply Travel Agent or 11 B’way, N. Y. C. 








some vx SPECIAL PRICES 


Announcemes! 
Wedding .i.etaie. 


Write for Samples 100 Visiting ~— "7 - = se 
N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1038 Chestnut St. Philadelpbia.?» 
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Your Music 
Counselor 


HAYDN M. MORGAN 


Director, Music Department, 
Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


DO YOU wish for advice and suggestions that will assist you 


in teaching music? If 


THE INS 


so, write to Mr. Morgan, in care of 
UCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. En- 


close a stamped, addressed envelope for a reply by mail. 


| should like to know how to go about 
teaching three-part singing in my music 
classes. 


The singing of three-tone chords 
(triads) is a practical way to begin 
as it stimulates interest, develops the 
feeling of harmony, improves intona- 
tion, and increases power in sight sing- 
ing. Only three or four minutes of 
the singing period, however, should be 
devoted to this type of work. 

To teach the triads, divide the class 
into three groups—I, II, Ill. Have 
everyone sing the do triad, do, me, so, 
mi, do, in the key of A (a on the sec- 
ond space, c sharp on the third space, 
and e on the fourth space). The sec- 
ond time all three groups sing do; as 
group I prolongs do, groups II and III 
move to mi, group II prolongs mi and 
group III sings so. 

Other triads as fa, la, do, la, fa and 
so, ti, re, ti, so should be sung, and 
later all triads of the scale. This should 
be followed by the simplest three-part 
songs. 

Each group should have the experi- 
ence of singing the lower, middle, and 
upper parts of triads and three-part 
songs. 


e 


Please list some well-known music tests 
and the topics they cover in elementary- 
school music work. 


The following tests are typical. 
Tests measuring musical ability. 

1. Seashore Measures of Musical Tal- 
ents, Series A for unselected groups; 
Series B for students of music (RCA 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Camden, N.J.; either 
series of three records, $4.50) are de- 
signed to test sense of pitch, loudness, 
time, timbre, rhythm, and tonal mem- 
ory. A manual is available at $.50, 
and test blanks at $.40 for 200. 

2. Kwalwasser-Dykema Music Tests 
(Carl Fischer, Inc., New York; $2.00 
per 100) cover quality, intensity, time, 
thythm, and pitch discrimination, me- 
lodic taste, tonal memory, tonal move- 
ment, and pitch and rhythm imagery. 
Tests measuring musical knowledge 
after training. 

1. Gildersleeve Musical Achievement 
Test (Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York; $3.15 per 100) 
include marking the way musical in- 
struments are played; showing knowl- 
edge and use of musical symbols; 
matching types of compositions, com- 
posers, and musical terms; and naming 
compositions. 

2. Kwalwasser-Ruch Test of Musi- 
cal Accomplishment (Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research and Service, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City; $5.00 
per 100) determines the ability to rec- 
ognize terms and symbols, melodies 
from notation, key and time signatures, 
and pitch and syllable names. 
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Please suggest how I may introduce to my 
pupils the dotted quarter- and eighth-note 
rhythm. 


Sing some familiar rote songs con- 
taining that rhythmic figure, the pu- 
pils beating the measure as they sing. 
They are used to beating once to a 
quarter note, and they know that in 
singing two eighth notes, the first is 
sung when the hand is down and the 
second when the hand is up. 

The dotted quarter note is taught 
through the use of the two rhythms, 
the quarter and two eighths. Tie the 
quarter note and the first eighth note, 
explaining that the tied notes and the 
dotted quarter note have the same 
value. Placing arrows below the notes 
to indicate the direction of the hand 
in beating is most helpful. Singing the 
words down, up to the rhythm with 
which you are working also helps to 
clarify this new rhythm. 

Another method in use is to scan the 
words of the song in the rhythm of the 
notes above them as the children beat 
the measure. 

Still another plan is to write the 
scale on the blackboard after it has 
been sung by the class, as the pupils 
beat the measure, thus: 
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Then, 


tie each quarter note and following 


using the same notation, 


eighth note. 
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Write in the dotted quarter notes, 
explaining that the dot adds one half 
the value of the note which precedes 
it. Children should observe that the 


dotted quarter note is sustained 
through two beats and that the eighth 
note is sung after the second beat. 
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of YOUR Pupils 





Handicapped This Way? 


| pom professionally-made school surveys reveal 
that among boys and girls from 5 to 15 years old, 
more than 76% had foot troubles. Most foot troubles 
are shoe troubles—caused by improper or misfit shoes. 


According to leading podiatrists, ill-fitting shoes 
encourage poor foot health and faulty posture—evils 
which can produce the same listlessness and dullness 
that result from infected teeth, tonsils, or poor eyesight. 


More children, today, are wearing outgrown shoes than 
ever before—from 38% in 1914 to 83% in 1941. So it’s 
very important that attention be given this subject. 


How Teachers Can Help 


Correct This Dangerous 


Condition 


It takes a trained, 
experienced shoe 
fitter, properly 
equipped, to fit 
shoes correctly. But 
by means of a print- 
ed chart which we'll 
gladly send to you 
free, in ample quan- 
tities, your pupils 
can see for them- 
selves how fast their 
feet grow. And, 
equally important, this same chart 
contains explanatory material which 
willimpress children and their parents 
with the necessity of getting properly 








fitted shoes for growing feet...shoes 
such as Poll-Parrot and Star Brand 
shoes, with all leather vital hid- 
den counters, insoles, and heel bases. 


FREE! Foot Growth Chart! 


Send Coupon Today — 


@ Will you help the children in your room 
avoid the penalties of ill-fitting shoes? 
We've made it easy for you to render your 
pupils this service which may pay divi- 
dends for life. Simply give each child one 
of these foot measuring charts to take 
home. They and their parents will do the 
rest. Send the coupon today to get a free 
chart for each pupil. 


Poll- Parrot 


woot rr 


Get One for Each Pupil 


Roberts, Johnson & Rand 
Branch of International Shoe Co. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


I'll be glad to help guard against outgrown or 


~ 
misfit shoes among my pupils’ shoes. Please | 
send me FREE (quantity) Children’s Foot | 
Measuring Charts, one for each childin my room. 
Name __ a | 
School_ - 
Address_ - ew | 
City _ Stat i. ss | 

J 


Polltgrret = awo STAR BRAND snoes iy 
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CLIP THIS COUPON 


and Mail it to 
F. A. Qwen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 


Date 


Enter my subscription ((] new or [) renewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to start with the 
= issue for [1] 1 Year at $2.50; or () 2 Years at $4.00; and send me, 
postpaid, the teaching aids which | have listed below, as advertised on pages 56, 57, and 62 
(Many of them are avaiiable at special prices to INSTRUCTOR subscribers.) 

C) | am enclosing $ (payment in full). 

[) | am enclosing check postdated Feb. 5, 1942, or thirty days from date of order. 

C) 1 wilt pay Feb. 5, 1942, or within thirty days from date of order. 


Name 

Teaching Position 

St. or R.D. jan 42 
P.O. State 


(] For the enciosed $ , send me, postpaid, the teaching aids listed above, at 
their regular prices, since | am not an INSTRUCTOR subscriber. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ENJOY XMAS VACATION 
Discover for yourself the homey 
comforts of this most popular hotel. 

Individually controlled radio in each room 

he Service 

Fine Room With Private Bath 

One Person — *2.50 to *4.00 

Two Persons —%3.00 to *6.00 

3 ATTRACTIVE DINING ROOMS 


6) $S- 
2 DAYS (1 nich) eo" 75 || 129 WEST 48th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
3 DAYS (2 nights) $ Joseph E. Bath 


Write for Descriptive Folder}. se wolson, Jr. Alfred B. Tolson 


IN 
NEW YORK 
AT 








































INVITATION TO 


STANDARD FRUIT LINE 
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STANDARD OFFICE MODE 
About > MFRS. ORIG. 
& t ms 
aie 7O¢ a 
Completely f Jitioned and r 
FULL 2-YEAR GUARANTEE 


No Money Down—10 Day Trial 


.s 
PRICE 
Week 





SUMMER 


ee 
our literature before you 7. SEND TO 
FREE COURSE IN TYPING INCLUDED. 


INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCH, 
Dept. 165, ‘ 


231 W. Monroe St., Chicago, ti, 








TYPEWRITER 


a 
DAY 





white cr 





Cefalu extend you of 

cruises from ew = 
Havana, the Pana a 
Nicaragua, and the ¥ 
Honduras. - - 


There is muc 
store for you 
luxurious living, i 
jonshipe . - - while . 
kaleidoscop'e array 


TALK from your screen 
WITH your quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES 
SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 
White, Amber or Green. 
Accept no substitute. 






yre than that in 
. mahipboard gaiety, 
and new compan 
the porte & 
events will 


in 


Make Your Own 
Slides on Your 
Typewriter —use 
RADIO-MATS 
Write for free samples 
RADIO-MAT SLIDE 


1819 Broadway 
Dept. S 
New York, N. Y. 











aig of all will be your jungle WANT A FEDERAL po : 

= wi LaCeiba Honduras, @ cruise 

tour & ’ . 

included feature. i 

Convenient are the weekly no 4 

each Wednesday. = K ee 
moderate, 'o q = 

sreighters weekly, New Orleans 


Mexico. 


your training and education. U. 


short hours and pleasant work. Write 


tcard for free folder today positions for teachers. 


gee e following addresses: 


BEGIN $1260- $2100 A YEAR 


Teachers, you have a big advantage, because of 
S. Government 
Positions pay $1260 to $2100 a year to start, with 
immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. F228, Rochester, 
N. Y., for free thirty-two page book with list of 
You will get full particu- 
lars telling what to do to qualify for appointment. 





to one of th Q 
New Orleans 
Carondelet St., N Ori 
MI W. Washington = oe 
ll Broadway, New Yor 
or see your Travel Agent 


in spare time 


pital 

ing. Equipment included. Men and women 18 to 60 
School not required. Easy tuition payments. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 

Dept. S61, 


Name 


MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 
You can learn practical nursing at home 
Course endorsed by Dhysi- 
clans. Thousands of graduates. 43 rd yr 
One graduate has charge of 10-bed hos- 


Write 


100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, IN. 
Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson paces 







Another saved $100 while learn- 








City State —Agt 











Mount Rushmore 
and the Black Hills 


(Continued from page 50) 


and materials to the distant cliff. I 
have watched them, and wished I 
might be on the cable to get a closer 
view. However, directly in front of 
the faces, huge surfaces and sharp 
lines might meet the eye, giving one 
a distorted impression of that which 
distance softens and groups together. 

The passing of the great sculptor, 
Gutzon Borglum, has brought in- 
creased interest in this Memorial, for 
we find his son, Lincoln Borglum, 
completing the work the father start- 
ed, a symbol in itself of what a na- 
tion’s people must do to survive. 

Winding roads lead to the Memo- 
rial through the colorful Badlands— 
to the heart of the Hills via the 
Needles Highway or from the north 
through Lead and down to Rapid 
City. Tunnels on these highways 
frame the faces in miniature. 

All the beauties of the surrounding 
country link themselves together to 
enhance this man-made offering that 
tops them all. Washington, Jefferson, 
Lincoln, and Theodore Roosevelt are 
here, aloof and yet a part of the 
natural grandeur. Present-day events 
are carving a place in the world’s his- 
tory but in the niches I hope to see 
memorials such as this, binding the 
past to the hope of the future. 

The lakes, the canyons, the wooded 
slopes, and the caves of this part of 
South Dakota (including Wind Cave 
National Park and several national 
monuments; the scenic Badlands; 
Rapid City, with its Dinosaur Park; 
Lead, with its gold mines; Deadwood, 
famous for its historic characters and 
its annual “Days of °76” celebration; 
most of all, Mount Rushmore—all 
say “Come to the Black Hills.” 


Caribbean Idyll 


(Continued from page 51) 


of buccaneer fame. Our eyes watch 
sharply for that improbable-but-still- 
possible chance of stumbling on signs 
that may lead to a pirate chest. 

In Charlotte Amalie we stay at the 
modern hotel which flanks Blue- 
beard’s Castle, and we learn much 
about this half-legendary character. 
In our meanderings, we ask about the 
homes of other pirates who found in 
the Virgin Islands safe retreat where 
they could live “respected” lives 
ashore. We shall not question the 
veracity of the informer who shows 
us the castle of John Teach, or Black- 
beard. We're sure this “mildest- 
mannered man who ever scuttled 
ship or cut a throat” must have been 
an asset to the city which now 
proudly exhibits his home. 

By boat or on horseback, we ex- 
plore St. Thomas, St. John, St. Croix, 
and, if we can, the smaller American 
and British islands of the group. 
Perhaps we can get a fishing schooner 
to take us into Hurricane Hole, the 
snug anchorage that is veritably a 
haven from hurricanes. Certainly 
we must sail near the barren isle 
Dead Chest, whence comes the “fif- 
teen men on the dead man’s chest” of 
Stevenson’s Treasure Island. 

(Continued on page 64) 





BE THRIFTY! 





HERE’S how! 
to THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, the fin. 
est classroom tool that any teacher cap 
have, and include with your order what. 
ever magazines you want from the lig 


Send in your subscription 


below. By so doing, you pay only the 
club prices. Use the order blank, and 
pay later if you find it more convenient, 





THE INSTRUCTOR 


Publisher's Price Club Price 














1 Year $2.50 1 Year $2.95 

2 Years $4.00 2 Years $4.00 
"Price See 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD (10 nos.).......... $2.50 $2.25 
AMERICAN GIRL ......... . 1.50 1.4 
AMERICAN HOME 1.00 1.0 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE G COLLIER’S..... 4.50 3.75 
ARTS AND DECORATION . 3.50 325 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL (10 nos.) 1.50 1.50 
BOYS’ LIFE . 1.50 1.50 
CHILD LIFE . 250 23 
CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES (10 nos.)........ 3.00 3.0 
CHILDREN’S PLAY MATE.......................... 1.50 1.4 


COLLIER’S, THE NATIONAL WEEKLY... 2.00 2.0 


COLLIER’S G WOMAN’S HOME COMP..... 3.00 250 
CORRECT ENGLISH (10 nos.) «2a a8 
ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE «ae a 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 4 75 
JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY (9 nos.)........ 2.75 215 


JUNIOR ARTS G ACTIVITIES (10 nos.).. 2.00 1.80 
2 


LOOK (26 nos.) 00 20 
MADEMOISELLE ..... ” . 2.50 250 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE G REDBOOK ....... 3.50 3.0 
NATURE MAGAZINE (10 nos.) . 3.00 275 
OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS — 1.0 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE ‘ ions 2 1.75 
THE PATHFINDER eons ..- 1.00 & 
POPULAR MECHANICS ........ . 2.50 23 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY . 1.50 1.50 
a ee ... 3.00 3.0 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE (10 nos.).... 3.00 28 


EE CIID: cncerntictinneninennanssinvia , . 1.00 1.0 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 1.00 1.00 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


PAY LATER IF MORE CONVENIENT 





Date 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 

Dansville, N.Y. 

Enter my subscription ((] new or [] renewal 

to THE INSTRUCTOR to start with th 
issue for 

[} 1 Year. [J 2 Years. 

Send me also the magazines listed below. 


Jan. #2 
This order totals $ 
_] I am enclosing payment. 
[} I will remit on or before Feb. 5, 1942. 
[] I am enclosing check postdated Feb. 5. 
1942, not to be cashed until then. 
Name —_ - 
St. or R.D. _- 
P.O. State 
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GERMS 


me HALF Snell 


OU CAN’T see them without a high 
¥ aaa microscope —but this 
dish is loaded with deadly germs, 
about to meet their Waterloo. 


They are but a few of the germ 
“cuinea pigs” that die daily in the 
Lehn & Fink laboratories to test the 
potency of Lysol disinfectant. 


In the making of Lysol every safe- 
guard is taken in order that you 
may know that for whatever pur- 
pose Lysol is recommended, it will 
not fail you. 


That’s something to remember when 
you are offered a disinfectant that is 
“just as good’’, 


Because it is highly concentrated, 
Lysol is economical to use. It actually 
gives you 10 times as much germ-killing 
solution for your money as some other 
widely sold products. 


Visit the Lehn & Fink plant at Bloom- 
field, N. J., and see for yourself the care 
we take to insure the quality of every 
product that bears our name. 


Write to Lehn & Fink Products Corp., Dept. 
I-142, Bloomfield, N. J., for free book on 
household and personal uses of Lysol. 





Disinfectant 


Copr., 1941, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 


Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Distributors of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Pebeco Tooth Powder 
Hinds Honey & Almond Cream 
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Making Pictures Come Alive 


(Continued from page 20) 


expression and the exact position of 
the sitters body to the color and 
style of the clothes is studied. Cos- 
tumes are usually made up from old 
clothes. The pupil who can give the 
most accurate depiction of the por- 
trait is chosen to sit for pictures 
taken by an amateur photographer. 
The compositions can then be studied 
for corrections and, if necessary, can 
be photographed again. 

One of the pictures which appeals 
most to my classes is Raeburn’s “Boy 
with a Rabbit.” For the representa- 
tion of this picture, a pet rabbit of 
one of the children was used. The 
boy who posed wore bedroom slip- 
pers, riding breeches, a woman's 
white shirt, and a man’s old felt hat, 
pushed into the shape of that in the 
painting. Another painting enjoyed 
by the pupils is “Penelope Boothby.” 
The dress worn by the child model 
was made of unbleached cotton. The 
boy in Sully’s “Torn Hat” wore a 
white shirt and a man’s old felt hat, 
cut to let the light shine through the 


slit. “The Jester” held a banjo and 
wore a coat and hat trimmed with 
crepe paper arranged in stripes. In- 
stead of using a wig we sewed a piece 
of fur inside the hat to show beneath 
it on the child’s forehead. 

If these simulated portraits are 
presented as tableaux on a stage, a 
four-by-five-foot frame, made of 
wood and gilded, can be hung from 
the curtain rod. While the curtains 
are closed in front of it, the tableau 
is arranged. Lights with reflectors 
can be used to give prominence to the 
picture. A child standing in front 
of the curtain gives the title and a 
brief story of the picture and _ its 
painter. Then the curtains are parted 
enough to show the framed portrait. 
Related music accompanies it, for 
example: Gluck’s “Gavotte” from 
Iphigenia with “Baby Stuart.” 

The children add to their apprecia- 
tion by visiting art museums during 
vacations. In studying, dramatizing, 
and almost living these pictures, they 
gain a lasting knowledge of art. 





A Field and Four Friends 


(Continued from page 13) 


“That is a Russian song, from my 
old home,” Ivan told them. “But it 
is supposed to be danced as well as 
sung. Play again, Dick, and if the 
rest will sing, I will show you. Pre- 
tend I am wearing high, shiny boots.” 

Dick began the tune again, and as 
Sally led the singing, Ivan danced 
with his arms folded. Back and forth 
he went, stamping and clapping. As 
he finished with a whirl and a shout, 
they all applauded. 

“I didn’t know that boys could 
dance like that,” Sally observed. 

“All the men in our country 
dance,” said Ivan. “Many of the 
world’s finest dancers are from Rus- 
sia. And you sing of the Volga boat- 
men in school, but do you really 
know what the song is meant to 
show? Let me tell you. The men 
who pull the heavy boats along the 
Volga River sing to keep in step, and 
to make the miles seem shorter. The 
song should show how the boatmen 
are heard in the distance, then close 
by, and finally disappearing along the 
river. I'll sing the song in Russian.” 

Everyone turned to watch as Ivan 
ran down the path, out of sight 
among the alders. In a little while 
they heard the sad tune with strange 
Russian words. Nearer Ivan came, 
his hands closed as though holding a 
big rope, his back bent as though 
he were pulling a heavy load. He 
trudged past, and his song died away 
in the distance. 

“Tll enjoy that song more now that 
I know what it means,” said Nick. 

Ivan was back, smiling at them. 

“Some day I'll play it on my violin, 
and Bob—if you have practiced, you 
will play the piano with me.” 

“Play with you? Well, I'll surely 
practice if I may do that.” 

Ivan was reaching in his pocket. 
Out came a bag that he handed Sally. 

“I thought you'd like some Russian 
candy with raspberry jam in it.” 


“Boys of every country like candy,” 
said Dick, reaching for his share. 

“And speaking of food,” said Bob, 
“there’s a jar of fresh cookies and 
some milk waiting for us at home. 
Let’s move the meeting over to our 
porch. Come on, all of you.” : 

When they got there, the boys 
washed their hands and then sat on 
the porch until Sally brought out the 
cookies and milk. 

“Show the boys your Greek pic- 
ture,” Ned suggested to Nick. 

Carefully Nick unwrapped the pic- 
ture, and held it up. 

“What queer clothes!” said Bob. 

Ned chuckled at the boys’ surprise. 
“I thought so, too,” he admitted. 
“Nick can explain them to you.” 

So Nick told about the native 
Greek costumes, and how the men 
wore these skirts on special holidays. 

“Boys who do fancy dances, boys 
who wear skirts—well, we Americans 
can learn a lot about our foreign 
friends,” said Dick. 

“All people do something to make 
beauty in the world,” said Tony. 

“I must get back for a violin les- 
son,” said Ivan. “If I might come 
again, I'd enjoy it.” 

“Bring some pictures of Russian 
costumes,” said Sally. “Our show is 
going to be a Russian fairy tale.” 

“You and your puppets!” said Bob, 
but he hoped Ivan would remember. 

At bedtime, Bob called from the 
bathroom, “Mother, where is the 
soap?” 

“IT put a new cake in the soap dish 
today,” answered his mother. 

“Tll have to get a fresh cake from 
the closet,” said Bob. “There’s none 
there now.” 

In her own room, Sally lay very 
still and listened. Suddenly she pulled 
the covers close and hid her face, for 
she knew—she was sure—where that 
cake of soap had gone. 

(Continued in the February issue) 





FREE! 
TO TEACHER 


Fascinating 


HEALTH PROJECT 














Just one of the many 
interesting pages from 
the "Teacher's Manual.” 


Free: —A valuable, yet simple lesson in 
hygiene—facts about colds and coughs— 
“a very good way to present much 
needed information,” as one teacher 
wrote. It consists of: 


1. TEACHER'S MANUAL —a 28-page bookiet, 
““MAN’S ENEMY, THE COMMON COLD,” au- 
thoritatively written, many illustrations. 


2. A LETTER-WRITING PROJECT —illustrated 
sheets for all your pupils. These sheets 
show the child how to write a composi- 
tion about colds. 


3. SAMPLE PACKAGES OF SMITH BROTHERS 
COUGH DROPS—one for each child in your 
class. 


4. Posters for the classroom. 


Thousands of teachers have used this 
material to excellent advantage for Hy- 
giene, English and Homeroom Projects. 
It is yours for the asking. Mail coupon 
now! 


Smith Brothers, Inc., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Please send me free Teacher's Manual, Pupils’ Let- 
ter-Writing Sheets, Posters and samples of Smith 
Brothers Cough Drops. I agree to use the material 
in my classroom. I teach pupils. T.2 


Name ee 


Address. 
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Every Classroom Should Have 
This Facsimile Copy of the 
Declaration of Independence 


Here it is! Just what you'll want in your classroom to advance ideals of 


American citizenship. It is a real piece of equipment, good now and for 
_years to come, and may decorate your wall or be put on a convenient 
roller. We're extremely proud to be able to offer you this fine repro- 


, duction, and it’s at a surprise price that you really can’t afford to miss. 


Handsome 
* 
Usable 
e 
A vivid 


reminder 









In CONGRESS. Jory «. 7. 
‘Gihe unanimons Declaration <6 on = States of Mimeriea, 


of what 
it means 
to be 


an American 
* 
Speciai Value 





. 

Price, postpaid: 
only $.60, or 
$.50 to subscribers 
to 
THE INSTRUCTOR 


clo eis 
MOUNTED 
ON 
LINEN 


In addition to The Declaration 
of independence, you will want 
the three items listed below. 


Subjects such as The Statue of Liberty 
and The White House are among these ten 
photographic posters, each on 10” x 13” 
bristol board, descriptive text includ. 
ed. The handsome portfolio gives many 
correlation ideas. Price, postpaid: $1.00; 
$.80 with an order for THe INstructor. 


These ten posters, emphasizing our fine 
American ideals, are on 10” x 13” card- 
board of different colors, enclosed in 
a portfolio with teaching helps. Price 
postpaid: $1.00; $80 to INstructor 
subscribers. Miniatures (334” x 5”) are 
$.10 a set; for 10 or more, $.08 a set. 
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In this valuable booklet, with rules for our American 














flag. are included: The American’s Creed; Pledge to 
the Flag: brief history of the Flag; 20 color illus- 
trations. Price, postpaid: 5 to 11 copies. $.05 each; 
12 or more. $.50 a dozen; over 100. $3.75 a hundred. 


To order, list the items desired on the coupon on page 60. 
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What to Do with the Frontispiece and Posters 


(Continued from pages 7, 21, and 26) 


@ THIS fine portrait of Benjamin 
Franklin might be mounted and 
displayed in a place of honor during 
National Thrift Week, January 17- 
23, with some such caption as: “This 
is the man who said, “A penny saved 
is a penny ecarned.’” It should be 
sufficient to start the children think- 
ing about thrift. Upper-grade pupils 
will enjoy hearing you read from 
Franklin’s Autobiography. All of 
the children will like compiling an 
almanac of thrift maxims of their 
own invention. Remember that 
Franklin stressed thrift in all its 
aspects, not in money matters alone. 
At this point, your pupils will be 
ready to appreciate the poster on 
page 26. Benjamin Franklin studied 
hard all his life. As a result he was 
able to serve his country superbly in 
many fields of endeavor. Let the 


children make posters showing other 
ways that they can work for Unck 
Sam. Obviously, “being thrifty” js 
one; “keeping healthy” is another: 
“helping at home” is another, and in 
this connection be sure to read Mar 
Gardner’s article on page 10. 

Of immediate and timely interest js 
the poster on page 21 showing an of.- 
ficial book in which to paste defens 
savings stamps. The play on page 
36, “Uncle Sam’s Defense Guards,” 
bears out the poster’s message admir- 
ably. The stamp book is an excel. 
lent symbol, but there are many other 
ideas that your pupils may use for 
posters; for example, save aluminum, 
tinfoil, paper, food. Have a serious 
talk about the necessity of providing 
for the common defense by guarding 
against enemies within—doubt and 
fear, hate and race prejudice. 





A Unit on Eskimo Life 


(Continued from page 15) 


each committee set the stage for 
its talks by placing their pictures 
and written reports on the bulletin 
board and arranging their models in 
a prominent place. Then the group 
sat around a table in front of the 
room with the chairman at the 
head. The chairman gave a brief 
talk and then introduced the speak- 
ers in turn. Diagrams and models 
were used to demonstrate special 
points. Poems, stories, songs, and 
dramatizations were given last. 
B. When a committee finished its 
reports, the chairman called on the 
class for questions. Then, to test 
their own presentation and the un- 
derstanding of the class, the com- 
mittee asked questions covering the 
reports. 
C. To summarize the reports, the 
entire class collaborated in prepar- 
ing an outline of the topic. These 
reports were copied into notebooks. 
This generalization period took 
several days, and the whole group 
entered into it with the feeling 
that they were putting on a special 
program and that they must pre- 
sent their best work. 

D. To check on the thoroughness 

of the work covered, a general test 

on all the reports was given with 
highly gratifying results. Each 
pupil had done much intensive 
reading on one phase of Eskimo 
life, and had also had an opportu- 
nity to gain more knowledge on the 
other phases because of the wider 
research made by his classmates. 

V. Other activities. 

Besides the work listed under III 
and IV, the children participated in 
the following activities. 

A. Preparing a special vocabulary. 

B. Making models of homes, sleds, 

umiaks, and kayaks. 

C. Making models of the weapons 

used by Eskimos. 

D. Playing the games of Eskimo 

children. 

E. Making a chart of the animals 

found in the Far North. 

F. Dramatizing stories about polar 

explorers. 


G. Writing poems about Eskimos. 
H. Learning songs about Eskimos. 
I. Making a model of an Eskimo 


village. 
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Key to “Do You KNow THE 


ANSWERS?” 

I. 1. ice and snow 6. fish 

2. skins and hides 7. bone 

3. dog 8. Byrd 

4. large 9. seal 

5. food 10. driftwood 
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The Three New Year's Resolutions 


(Continued from page 34) 


rmst BOY—Oh, Good Wish Fairy, 
I can stand it no longer. My Resolu- 
tion wears my patience threadbare. 
He is late, always late! We were so 
late arriving at a picnic yesterday, 
the sandwiches were gone; and so 
slow to baseball practice, the fellows 
had already left. 

GOOD WISH FAIRY—I thought you 
liked to be late. Were you not al- 
ways late to school and your meals? 

First BOY—That was different! I 
didn’t care about those. But being 
late to picnics and baseball practice, 
well, that’s different. 

GOOD WISH FAIRY—No, it is not 
different. Being late is a bad habit. 
If you practice it very long at school 
and meals, soon you will never be 
prompt when you want to be. 

First BOY—I never thought of 
that. 

GOOD WISH FAIRY (sees Second 
Boy) —What’s the matter with you? 

SECOND Boy (sulkily)—Just look! 
I am practically covered with dirt. 

GOOD WISH FARY—I thought that 
you liked being dirty and untidy. 

SECOND BoY—I don’t mind it once 
in a while, but going day after day 
without washing, well, that’s differ- 
ent! Besides, my Resolution will not 
let me go swimming down at the pool. 
He says he doesn’t like water. 

GOOD WISH FAIRY—Was not your 
treatment of him just as unkind? 

SECOND BOY—I believe you are 
right, though I didn’t think about it 
that way. I guess he liked to keep 
nice and clean as much as I like to go 
swimming. I must have been very 
unkind to him. (Despairingly.) Oh, 
if I only had a second chance. 

GOOD WISH FAIRY (turns to Third 
Boy)—-Why are you so unhappy? 

THIRD Boy (sulkily)—I am not 
unhappy. I am just plain angry! My 
Resolution makes life miserable. 

GOOD WIsH FAIRY—I thought you 
resolved to be polite and courteous. 

THIRD BOY—Well, I did. But that 
Resolution reminds me when I forget. 

GOOD WISH FARY—He must be 
helpful. 

THIRD BOY—Humph! You may 
call it helpful, but 1 don’t! Every 


time I forget to say, “Thank you” or 
any of that rubbish, he trips me and 
I find myself on the floor! 

GOOD WISH FAIRY—I dare say you 
were as rude when you were master. 

THIRD BOY (pondering)—I guess 
you are right. I did treat him badly, 
but I never realized it before. (Sighs.) 
I must have embarrassed him with my 
bad manners too. Oh, dear! 

GOOD WISH FAIRY—My! You boys 
look as miserable as those poor Reso- 
lutions did when you were their mas- 
ters. Why don’t you try to get along 
with them? 

SECOND BoY—If I had a second 
chance, I would try to treat my Reso- 
lution right. 

GOOD WIsH FAIRY—Then you shall 
have it. (Waves wand.) Now, you 
are the masters once again. Return 
to your Resolutions and keep them. 

ScENE IV 

(The Boys sit on the boxes, and 
standing behind each is his Resolution. 
The Fairy stands at the left.) 

GOOD WISH FAIRY—TI have sum- 
moned you here to relieve you of your 
burden. You made your New Year's 
resolutions without realizing the se- 
riousness of what you did or the im- 
portance of keeping them. So, I have 
decided to take the three Resolutions 
back to the Land of Wishing. 

FIRST BOY (coming forward with 
his Resolution at his side)—But I 
don’t want to be relieved of him. 
Promp-T-Tom and I are pals, and we 
should like to go through life together. 

SECOND BOY (coming forward with 
his Resolution)—I cannot give mine 
up either, Good Fairy. Please may I 
keep Clean-Up-Clarence always? 

THIRD BOY (coming forward with 
his Resolution) —I could not get along 
without him. Please, Good Wish 
Fairy, may Paul-So-Polite stay with 
me forever? 

GOOD WISH FAIRY (surveying the 
three boys and their Resolwtions)— 
Very well, the Resolutions are yours. 
To make a New Year’s resolution is 
easy, but to keep one is difficult. You 
have won that right, and now the 
Resolutions are yours to keep. 





Winter Landscapes 


(Continued from page 30) 


Other winter landscape ideas. 

Some children like to draw pictures 
they see from their windows at home 
or at school. They might color one 
side of a house or barn red and an- 
other side magenta; or one side yellow 
and another orange. One tree may be 
brown with purple mixed in it, and 
another brown with red. Use a little 
blue, yellow, or pink to separate dis- 
tant hills from one another in snow 
scenes, 

Pupils may like to draw a skating 
rink full of people and, behind it, 
high city buildings against a night 
sky. The ice on the rink can be blue, 
the buildings black, deep purple, and 
dark green, and the lights deep red, 
yellow, and orange-red. 

A snow carnival with a huge snow 
man in the center of the rink is fun 
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to draw. Evergreen trees laden with 
snow and small snow men joining 
hands could be around the rink. The 
skaters would wear gay colors. 

For such a scene at night, the ice 
could be painted light green, and the 
snow man a lighter shade. Around 
his neck could be a string of colored 
lights. The people, trees, and build- 
ings should be black, and we would 
see lighted windows. Stars and a 
moon would add design to the sky. 

Some children may prefer to draw 
scenes in Florida, as a contrast to win- 
ter snow. Still others will choose the 
rainy winter climate. It is fun to 
draw people’s clothes showing through 
transparent raincoats. 

Let your pupils draw the type of 
winter landscape which stimulates the 
most interest and individuality. 





HECTOGRAPH WORK BOOKS 


in Social Science — Dialogues — Art Projects — Posters 











The Biggest Value Available in Hektograph Work Books 


YEAR ROUND HOLIDAY PROJECTS 
By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Forty-eight pages of designs for school holidays—several projects and motifs for 
each, including Columbus, Thanksgiving, Halloween, Christmas, St. Valentine’s, 
Lincoln, Washington and Easter—all simple enough for small children to color, cut 
and construct. Pages are 8” x 11” to fit any gelatine duplicator. A new Value in 
Hektograph work books—9%6 pages—48 plates. Price, postpaid, $1.00 


YEAR ROUND LESSONS IN SCIENCE 
For Primary Grades 


By ALICE HANTHORN, Principal, Observation School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Forty Lessons, printed in duplicating ink—Four for each month of the school year. 


The subjects include Cit- 
izenship, Safety, Signs of 
the Month, Holidays, Read- 
ing Lessons and “Some- 
thing-to-Do” — suggestions. 
Each is illustrated, and the 
text-—printed in large type 

is within the vecabulary 
of children of Ist to 4th 
Grades . . . This book pro- 


vides just the type of Sci- 
ence Studies teachers re- 
quire, and eliminates the 
task of hand copying, sav- 
ing hours of time. 

Size 8% x 11. 

Price, postpaid, $1.00 





You'll Save Hours of After-School Work 
with This Book of 


LITTLE PLAYS FOR 
PRIMARY GRADES 
By CAROLYN TOWLE 


Teachers will welcome this time-saving book of de- 
lightful dramatizations for children of 2nd to 5th 
Grades; simplified so that a teacher may produce 
them effectively with a minimum amount of prepa- 
ration. Printed in large type in duplicating ink. Sub- 
jects include Holidays, Safety, Nature, Citizenship 
and Fantasy. The pages are scored, to tear out easily, 
and the hektographed scripts may be retained for 
repeated use. 

Size 8144 x ll. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY POSTERS IN HEKTOGRAPH 


Designs of beauty, each carrying a message of importance pertaining to the fun- 
damental rules of health and safety. Each poster bears a large caption and ap- 
propriate verse in bold type. The teacher may easily reproduce these on any type 
of duplicating machine so that each child may color his own poster to suit his 
individual taste. 

The series comprises twelve subjects. 





Price, postpaid, $1.00 


Price, postpaid, $0.50 











MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY. Springfield, Mass. 
send the items checked: 


Year Round Holiday Projects, $1.00 


For enclosed $ 


Year Round Lessons in Science, $1.00 
Little Plays for Primary Grades, $1.00 
Health and Safety Posters, $0.50 


Address ses 
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TREASURE-TROVE 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


To request ~~ of the specified items, 
use a separate slip of paper, 3% by 5% 
inches, for each item. On the slip write 
Number of item desired, together with 
your name, mailing address, school, and 
teaching position. In the envelope with 
your requeet slips enclose a three-cent 
stamp, plus any additional remittance 
called for in a particular case. When a 
supply for pupils is available, this will 
be stated. Please do not ask for items 
mentioned more than five months ago. 
Send requesta slips to: TREASURE-TROVE, 
Tue Instructor, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 





345. Industrial Arts Projects 

Sam Brown says they are O. K.— 
the six projects in each of two Kleenex 
Industrial Arts Portfolios. And he 
ought to know, for he shop-tested all 
the designs and furnished full working 
drawings. In the simpler group, the 
designs feature joinery with hand tools 
in making dispensers for tissues; in the 
more advanced group, the designs stress 
double-duty projects in plywood and 
plastic construction. With specific di- 
rections provided, as well as drawings, 
any youngster handy with tools would 
delight in creating one or another of 
these useful and ornamental articles. 
Whichever portfolio is more appropri- 
ate for the grade or grades indicated 
on the request slip will be sent free to 
a teacher. 


346. A Working America 

“If a country is worth fighting for, 
it is worth working for” proclaims a 
new patriotic poem, “America’s Will 
to Work.” The twenty-three stanzas 
are filled with the spirit that has made 
us a free people and that will keep us 
so. Sweeping back to the nation’s be- 
ginning and forward to its future, the 
lines will be an inspiration to any 
middle- or upper-grade classroom. The 
Hoover Company will send the poem 
in poster form with a striking decora- 
tion (and minus advertising) upon re- 
quest. If you would like to know how 
you could obtain the poem on phono- 
graph records, as a purchase or as a 
loan for the schoolroom, mark an x on 
your request slip. 


347. Our “Rich Port” 

“Rich Port” it has proved to be— 
though Ponce de Leon, when he so 
named what is one of our important 
island possessions, could not have 
dreamed of the future in store for it. 
Have you guessed?—it’s Puerto Rico 
we are speaking of. And San Juan, 
now second city in the West Indies, 
with a population of 169,000, what an 
island capital that has become! An 
excellent illustrated Guide Book to San 
Juan may be had from the Institute of 
Tourism of Puerto Rico, which offers, 
besides, various booklets, leaflets, a 
map, and a copy of the coat of arms 
of “Puerto Rico, Where the Americas 
Meet.” 


348. Footloose or Otherwise 

The young lady who spreads the 
good news about Allen’s Foot-Ease 
must have walked many a mile, but 
she looks as cheerful as ever. This 
cardboard walking doll, which we have 
previously introduced to readers of 
Treasure-Trove, will be glad to make 
new friends among your pupils—and 
the sample of something to “use in a 
pinch” may be just what you need to 
brighten a weary day. 
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Uncle Sam’s Defense Guards 


(Continued from page 36) 


MARY ANN—Mr. President and 
members, I saved half of my allow- 
ance this week and I made a little ex- 
tra helping my mother with the baby. 
And since I became a Defense Guard 
I have tried very hard to follow safe- 
ty-first rules. At school I don’t run 
in the halls, and on the streets I cross 
at the corner and look to the left and 
then to the right, and cross when the 
light is green. At home I pick up the 
baby’s toys and my own toys so that 
no one will fall over them. I am glad 
we started this club, aren’t you? 

(There are expressions of approval, 
and applause.) 

RONALD—I receive five cents for 
cleaning Father’s shoes each morning, 
and don’t I give them a shine! You 
know, when you are working for our 
government you want to do a thor- 
ough job. 

jyerr—Mr. President and friends, 
I earned extra money at my grandfa- 
ther’s house by cleaning the walks for 
him. See, that money fills a whole 
page in my book. 

CATHERINF—Mr. President and 
members, I get up early and walk to 
school to save bus fare, and then I buy 
stamps. Mother says that the exer- 
cise is giving me a good appetite. 

NANCY—From now on I'm going 
to choose my movies carefully. No 
more going to the show just for some- 
thing to do. I got to thinking about 
it last Saturday. I'd gone to see a 
murder-pieture Friday night and I had 
a terrible nightmare. So I thought, 
after all, why should I go to the mov- 
ies and spend part of my allowance 
just to frighten myself? If the show 
isn’t a good one, I'll stay home and 
put the money into a defense savings 
stamp. 

JOHN—Mr. President, I’m making 
book ends. I sell them for ten cents. 
The wood and paint cost me four 
cents, so I make six cents on each one. 
I've had a lot of orders, and I’m 
mighty happy to be able to do my 
share as an Uncle Sam’s Defense 
Guard. 

PATRICK—I put away ten cents as 
soon as I get my allowance; if I can 
save any more, I add to it. My Uncle 
Pat once said: “It’s too late to save 
when all is spent.” So I save first. 

Bosp—That is the best way to save. 
I think [ll do that too. After the 
meeting I am going to paint some 
window boxes for Mrs. Green. She’s 
promised me twenty cents for each 
one if I do a good job. Since my big 
brother went to camp, I’ve been tak- 
ing care of his dog, feeding and 


brushing him and giving him exercise 
every morning and night. I get paid 
twenty-five cents a week for doing 
this, and I've been able to buy quite 
a few stamps. “Slow and steady wins 
the race,” they say, and a United 
States Savings Bond is the race I'm 
out to win. 

JoaN—I'm knitting an afghan for 
my grandmother. She gives me five 
cents a square. My stamp book is 
almost full already. Mr. President, 
since I’ve been a Defense Guard, I find 
I am following health rules much 
more carefully. I know that if I pro- 
tect myself and others from colds and 
other kinds of sickness, I am helping 
to make it possible for nurses and 
doctors to do real defense work. 


Act Ill 


MR. BAIN (handing Bob a United 
States Defense Savings Bond)—Well, 
Bob, you have done a fine job. You 
earned this bond by hard work and 
planning. I hope you are as happy 
about it as your mother and I are. 

MRS. BAIN—I’m so proud of you, 
my son. 

pore—You know, the American 
flag didn’t mean as much to me before 
as it does now since I have had a part 
in helping to guard this fine and won- 
derful country for which it stands. 

MR. BAIN—Well, Bob, it means 
something to you now because you’ve 
just begun to grasp the idea of all the 
things that it stands for, and to real- 
ize that those things don’t stand 
unsupported. Now you ve contributed 
to their support, and therefore you 
have an active interest in them. 

(Bob and Mr. Bain walk to the 
front of the stage and address the au- 
dience. They urge a show of hands 
after each of the following questions.) 

BoB—How many of you have 
United States Savings Stamps? 

MR. BAIN—How many of you have 
United States Savings Bonds? 

BoB—How many of you will try to 
be better Americans by following 
American health rules? 

MR. BAIN—How many of you will 
try to follow safety-first rules? 

BoB—How many of you will try 
to follow courtesy rules? 

MR. BAIN—How many of you will 
try to deal with others honestly, 
truthfully, and in all friendliness so 
that Americans can prove that they 
are “good neighbors”? If we all try 
to do these things we will have a gal- 
lant and worthy democracy to show 
the world—a real United States of 


America! 





A Test on Maps and Graphs 


(Continued from page 16) 


Key 
b &e &F 7. F 10. T 
RT BF 8. F 11. T 
3. F 6.T 9. T 12. T 
II. 1. parallels, meridians 
2. Columbus, Magellan 
3. 1909 
4. airplanes 
5. physical (relief), political 
6. scale 


7. weather 

8. lines, colors 
9. bar, circle 
10. meridians 
11. protractor 


III. 1. globes 7. graphs 
2. political 8. parallels 
3. physical 9. latitude 
4. sun lines 10. picture 
§. Equator 11. relief 
6. Prime Meridian 
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Caribbean Idyll 


(Continued from page 60) 











Norman Island, too, is worth a visit, 
to see the setting of Fenger’s delightful 
The Golden Parrot. Besides, we want to 
visit “Black Hole” where doubloons, 
cached through hundreds of years, have 
been recovered in the twentieth century. 
But the beach is far enough; cacti dis- 
courage inland exploration. 

On St. Croix perhaps we talk with 
some of the children or grandchildren 
of slaves who led insurrections which 
practically destroyed the entire island, 
and see the work of the United States 
government in restoring industry. In- 
deed, we do not neglect industrial as- 
pects. We spend some time in the cane 
areas: the fields, the sugar mills, the bay- 
rum factories. 

A year would be none too long, for 
the islands offer varied attractions in 
natural scenery, strange products and 
people, a historical background rich in 
European nations’ struggle for empire, 
and present defense significance. A ft- 
luctant group, we board the homeward 
ship which takes us from a summer idyll 
“outside” but “in” the United States. 
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40 Wings 
41 Story 
135 Little 
(Dry 


HISTORY 
43 Story 
45 Boyho 
204 Boyho 


LITERATU 


72 Bow-¥ 
152 Child’ 
Steve 
206 Pictur 
Litth 
220 Story 
262 Four 
268 Four 
Wint 
269 Four 


270 Four 
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BOOKS FOR 












ad. 


bse Washingto® 


ear? 


x<pre joes) 





er Doe BOS 


the pur- 


pose of providing good supplementary reading on a wide 


range of subjects, at rock-bottom prices. 


Here are 


included classics in mythology, fiction, and non-fiction 


biographical stories 
literature. 


and nature—coal, wheat, flax, birds, stars. 


history 
On the practical side are books on industry 


the very best in children’s 


All are pre- 


pared by competent writers, in fascinating style, to appeal 


FIRST GRADE 


FABLES AND MYTHS 


6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
27 Eleven Fables from sop 


28 More Fables from A®sop 
29 Indian Myths 

40 Nursery Tales 
288 Primer from Fableland 
320 Fables and Tales from Africa 
WATURE 

1 Little Plant People——l 

2 Little Plant People—-Il 
30 Story of a Sunbeam 

31 Kitty Blue and Other Pet 

Stories 

HISTORY 

32 Patriotic Stories 
LITERATURE 


04 Mother Goose Reader 

228 First Term Primer 

230 Rhyme and Jingle 
for Beginners 

245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and 
Other Old-Time Stories 

129 A Queer Little Eskimo 

334 Animal Stories 


Reader 


SECOND GRADE 


FABLES AND MYTHS 

83 The Brave Tin Soldier and 
Uther Stories from Andersen 

34 Stories from Grimm 

36 Little Red Riding Hood 

37 Jack and the Beanstalk 

388 Adventures of a Brownie 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 


3 Little Workers (Animal 
Stories) 

39 Little Wood Friends 

40 Wings and Stings 

41 Story of Wool 

135 Little People of the Hills 


(Dry Air and Soil Plants) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
43 Story of the Mayflower 

45 Boyhood of Washington 
204 Boyhood of Lincoln 
LITERATURE 

72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 


152 Child’s Garden of Verses- 
Stevenson 
206 Picture Study Stories for 


Little Children 
220 Story of the Christ Child 
262 Four Little Cotton-Tails 
268 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Winter 
269 sf ur Little 


m lay 

270 Fiur Little 
; Vacation 
290 Fuzz in 


Cotton-Tails at 
Cotton-Tails in 
Japan—A_ Child- 


Life Reader 
300 Four Little Bushy-Tails 
301 Patriotic Bushy-Tails 
302 Tinkle Bell and Other Stories 
303 The Rainbow Fairy 
308 Story of Peter Rabbit 
317 More Stories of the Three 

ars 

318 . re Stories of the Three 
330 Tex Little Indians 
385 Story of Hiawatha 


THIRD GRADE 


FABLES AND MYTHS 

46 uss in Boots and Cinderella 
{7 Greek Myths 

i8 Nature Myths 


50 Reynard the Fox {ries 

102 Thumbelina and Dream Sto- 

146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 

175 Norse Legends, I 

176 Norse Legends, II 

289 The Snow Man, The Little 
Fir-tree and Other Stories 

292 East of the Sun and West 
of the Moon, and Other 
Stories 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 


42 Bird Stories from the 
49 Buds, Stems and 
51 Story of Flax 
52 Story of Glass 


Poets 
Fruits 


53 Story of a Little Waterdrop 

133 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup 
board—I. Story of Tea 
and the Teacup 

137 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
board—Il. Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 

138 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 


board—III 
Currants, Honey 

203 Little Plant People of 
Waterways 


Story of Rice, 


the 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


4 Story of Washington 

7 Story of Longfellow 

21 Story of the Pilgrims 

44 Famous Early Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn) 

54 Story of Columbus 

55 Story of Whittier 

57 Story of Louisa M. Alcott 

59 Story of the Boston Tea 
Party 

60 Children of the Northland 


64 Child Life in the Colonies— 
I (New Amsterdam) 
Child Life in the Colonies— 
II (Pennsylvania) 
Child Life in the Colonies— 
Ill (Virginia) 
Stories of the Revolution— 
(Ethan Allen and the 
Green Mountain Boys) 
Stories of the Revolution—II 
(Around Philadelphia) 
Stories of the Revolution—III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
Story of Benjamin Franklin 


65 
6 
68 


a 


69 


132 
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KITTY BLUE 
and 
Other Pet Stories 





to children of specific ages. 





om sup 













INEXPENSIVE LITTLE BOOKS THAT CORRELATE 
WITH ALL THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


THESE are little books with a big purpose 


For your convenience, the 


complete series has been grouped according to each 


book’s suitability to a certain grade level. 


For the 


child's convenience, the books are small (32 or more 


pages each), 


compact, and printed on heavy paper in 


type easily read by young eyes. For the convenience of 
all, the price is low—a small investment for a wealth of 


knowledge! 
164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
5 Gemila, the Child of the 


Desert, and Some of Her 
Sisters 

166 Louise on the Rhine and in 
Her New Home 

167 Famous Artists—I (Landseer 
and Bonheur) 

LITERATURE 

35 Little Goody Two Shwes 

67 The Story of Robinson 
Crusoe 

71 Selections from Hiawatha 
(for 3rd, 4th and 5th 
Grades ) —Longfellow 

227 Our Animal Friends and 
How to Treat Them 

233 Poems Worth Knowing— 
Book I—Primary 

821 The Adventures of the Rab- 


bity Buns 
The Wise Frog and 


[ Stories 
Other 


FOURTH GRADE 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 

75 Story of Coal 

Story of Wheat 

77 Story of Cotton 

Peeps into Bird Nooks—1! 

Stories of the Stars 

205 E = and No Eyes and The 
hree Giants 


NISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Story of Lincoln 

56 Indian Children Tales 

78 Stories of the Backwoods 

82 Story of Daniel Boone 

83 Story of Printing 

86 American Inventors—I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton) 

87 American _ Inventors—Il 
(Morse and Edison) 

89 Fremont and Kit Carson 

91 Story of Eugene Field 


178 Story of Lexington, Concord 
and Bunker Hill 

182 Story of Joan of Are 

207 Famous Artists-II (Reyn 
olds and Murillo) 

243 Famous Artists—III (Millet) 

248 Makers of European History 

LITERATURE 

90 Fifteen Selections trum 
Longfellow—( Village Black 
smith, Children’s Hour, 


and others) 


(Refer to prices, and use the coupon.) 


95 Japanese Myths and Legends 

Stories from Old Testament 

1 Water Babies (Abridged) 

1 Tolmi of the Treetop- 

2 Labu the Little Lake Dweller 

3 Tara of the Tents 

Before Christmas and 
Christmas Poems 

(Any Grade) 


95 Night 
Other 
and Stories 
256 Bolo the Cave Boy 

257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller 
293 Hansel and _ Grettel, 
Pretty Goldilocks 
Story-Lessons in 
Manners 
Legends from Many Lands 
The Enchanted Bugle and 
Other Stories {land 
Karl and Katherine in Hol 
Kenjiro the Japanese Boy 
Chang Fu Chen: a Little 
Chinese Gir! 


and 


Everyday 


FIFTH GRADE 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 


92 Animal Life in the Sea 
93 Story of Silk 
94 Story of Sugar 
96 What We Drink 
fee and Cocoa) 
Peeps inte Bird Nooks—II 
Story of King Corn 

The Sky Family 

Making of the World 
Stories of Time 


(Tea, Cof- 


139 
240 
263 
280 
283 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
16 Explorations of Northwest 


97 Stories of the Norsemen 

98 Story of Nathan Hale 

101 Story of Robert E. Lee 

106 Story of Mexico [enson 

107 Story of Robert Louis Stev- 

141 Story of Grant 

144 Story of Steam 

157 Story of Dickens 

179 Story of the Flag 

191 Story of La Salle {gale 

217 Story of Florence Nightin- 

219 Little Stories of Discovery 

265 Four Little Discoverers in 
Panama 

275 When Plymouth Colony Was 
Young 

287 Life in Colonial Days 

LITERATURE 

% King of the Golden River- 
Ruskin { thorne 
9 The Golden Touch——Haw- 
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1 Story of Sinbad the Sailor 
113 Little Daffydowndilly and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 
a wd of Aladdin and of Ali 
a 


6 Heroes from King Arthur 
Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
Jackanapes [| Ramee 
The Child_ of Urbino—La 
Stories of Robin Hood 
Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
II—Intermediate 

250 At the Back of the North 
Wind, Selection from— 
Macdonald 

Chinese Fables and Stories 
Moni the Goat Boy 

In Nature's Fairyland 


SIXTH GRADE 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 

109 Gifts of the Forest (Rub- 
ber, Cinchona, Resins, etc.) 

298 Story of Leather 

299 Story of Iron 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


73 Four Great Musicians 

74 Four More Great Musicians 
Old English Heroes 

Heroes of the Revolution 
Stories of Courage 

Lives of Webster and Clay 
Story of Napoleon 

Stories of Heroism 

Story of Lafayette 

Lewis and Clark Expedition 
Story of Waélliam Tell 

Story of Beigium 

Story of Slavery—--Booker T. 
Washington 


1 
6 
6 
Ss 
8 
S 


SSNS BNESO 


2 The 


Rab and His 
Three Golden Anpee 
thorne 


Friends 
Haw 
Hawthorne 
The Miraculous Pitcher 
The Minotaur—Hawthorne 
Bryant's Thanatopsis, and 
Other Poems 
Ten_ Selections 
fellow (Peul 
Kide, The 
Armor, etc.) 
Selections 
(The 
Shay, 


from Long 
Revere’s 
Skeleton in 


fr Holmes 
Wonderful One Hoss 
Old Ironsides, etc.) 
Pied Piper of Hamelin 
and Other rooms Browning 
The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastro 
phe, Snowflakes—Hawthorne 
The Pygmies—-Hawthorne 
The Golden Fleece—Haw 
ons 
A Child's Dream of « Star 
and Other Stories—Dickens 
Pilgrim's Progress ( Abr.) 
Story of Don Quixote 
Thrift Stories—Benjamin 
Franklin and Others 
Story of Little Nell 
densed from Dickens) 
The Dragon's Teeth——Haw- 
thorne 


(Con- 








SEVENTH GRADE 


NATURE 


278 


279 


13 


LITERATURE 






Mars and Its Mysteries 
The True Story of the 
in the Moon 


Man 






Miles 


The Courtship of 
Standish—Longfellow 
Evangeline-Longfellow 
Snowbound— Whittier 
The Great Stone Face, Rill 
from the own Pump-— 
Hawthorne 

Selections from Wordsworth 
The Merchant of Venice— 
Selections—-Shakespeare 
Story of King Arthur, as 
told by Tennyson 

The Man Without a Country 
Story of Jean Valjean 
Selections from the Sketch 
Book—Irving 


Lamb's Tales from Shake- 
speare—Part (Tempest, 
Merchant of Venice, Mac- 
beth) 

The Oregon Trail (Con- 
densed from Parkman) 

Poems Worth Knowing 
Book IIi—-Grammar Grades 


Lamb’s Adventures of Ulys- 
"art 


SOs {ses, Part Il 
Lamb’s Adventures of Ulys- 
Story of the Iliad (Con- 

densed ) —Charech 
Story of the A®neid (Con 

densed ) —Church 
Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 
Story of “The Talisman” 


(Condensed from Scott) 


The Last of the Mohicans 
(Condensed from Cooper) 
Oliver Twist (Condensed 

from Dickens) 

Selected Tales of a Way- 
side Inn—Longfellow 

Uncle Tom's Cabin (Con- 
densed from Stowe) 


Story of David 
(Condensed from 


Copperfield 
Dickens) 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH ONE DOLLAR 
| FOR YOUR SELECTION OF FIFTEEN BOOKS 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. 


Enclosed is one dollar, for which send me, prepaid, the 
fifteen books indicated by the numbers written below. 























Oe ae 
|| 





| Jan 42 

| Name 

| St. or R. D. a 

| hs ireceens ee 
SS ee 

GEOGRAPHY 307 The Chariot Race-Wallace 

246 What I Saw in Japan-Grifis 316 Lamb's Tales from | Shake 

247 The Chinese and _ Their sSuie Part 7 it s (Hamlet, 
Country {Canal Midsummer Night's liream, 

285 Story of Panama and the 

324 A Visit to Brazil 


325 


LITERATURE 

10 Snow Image— Hawthorne 

11 Rip Van Winkle——Irving 

12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
Irving 


A Visit to Hawaii 





Prepaid \ 


Prices: 





Special Introductory 


List the numbers of the 15 books desired, 
your name and address, and mail to us with $1.00. 


Offer 


7 cents per Copy, for 12 or More Copies 
8 cents per Copy, for 6 to 11 Copies 
10 cents per Copy, for 1 to 5 Copies 


15 BOOKS 
FOR ONLY 


add 


$1.00 


Order 
by Number 








EIGHTH GRADE 


LITERATURE 


can 


l 
l 

23 
126 


A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers of THE INSTRUCTOR, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


Enoch Arden—Tennyson 
Vision of Sir Launfal—Loweil 
Cotter’s Saturday Night— 
Burns {smith 
The Deserted Village-—Gold- 
Rime of the Ancient Mar- 
iner—Coleridge 

Henry VIII Selections — 
Shakespeare [Canto I 
Scott's Lady of the Lake 
Building of the Ship and 
Other Poems—Longfellow 
Bunker Hill Address—Selec 
tions from Adams and Jet- 
ferson 

Prisoner of Chillon 
Other Poems—Byron 
Rhoecus and Other 
Lowell 

Edgar Allan Poe—Biography 
and Selected Poems 
Washington's Farewell Ad 
dresses and First Inaugural 
Samuel Johnson—Maciulay 
Sir Roger de Coverley Pa- 
pers Addison 

Poems Worth Knowing 
Book I1V--Advanced 

Wee Willie Winkie Kipling 
Howe's Masquerade —- Haw 
thorne 


and 


Poems— 











“MILLIONS of CHILDREN 


are going to put color in our lives!” 
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... And be sure that your class is included. can accompany this fascinating activity with , 

Give an outline drawing of this picture interesting, instructive talks about the many : 
(shown above in reduced size) to everv child good, wholesome foods made from milk. 





in your class. Let them fill in the tints and For your set of 35 Elsie color-in pictures, all 


shades with colored crayons or water colors. ready to use, together with a Full Color Picture 














Your children will spend happy heurs color- _ of the subject to serve as a coloring guide, just 
ing this lively, imaginative picture of Elsie, the clip and send one of the three coupons below 
famous Borden Cow, and of Beulah. And you with 10c¢ to help cover the cost. &® The pictures you receive will be drawn 


in outline, ready to color. Size 634" x 6”. 
FOR LOADS OF FUN ... AND LEARNING, CLIP A COUPON NOW. 


Copyright 1941, The Borden (+. 








Tue Borpen Company, Derr. I 
P. O. Box 12, New York. N. Y. 


Tue Borpen Company. Dept. I 
P. O. Box 12, New York. N. Y. 





Tue Borpen Company, Dept. I 
P. O. Box 12, New York. N. Y. 


Please send me package containing 35 






























Please send me package containing 35 Please send me package containing 35 







‘ Color-in drawings and one Full Color Guide Color-in drawings and one Full Color Guide Color-in drawings and one Full Color Guide 
& of picture shown above. of picture shown above. of picture shown above. 
Re Name Name ees : Name i a i a 
RS 

Address Address youn Address 
q City State City State ee Cop... State 

I enclose 10c to help cover the cost. I enclose 10c to help cover the cosi. I enclose 10c to help cover the cost. 
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$2.5 





